Mr. BALDWIN’S 


Collection of PETS. 


HERE ARE A FEW:— 


PET No. 1 is of course “my Friend’? Ramsay MacDonald, who insisted 
on disarmament and giving away India and called a revolution during the 
war saying “we must follow Russia.” 


PET No. 2. Anthony Eden who has made England a by-word and a 
laughing stock throughout Europe with his idiotic sanctions and League 
of Nations. 


PET No. 3. Lord SWINTON now—right in the middle of the picture— 
for having insulted that great patriot Lord NUFFIELD and laughed him 
to scorn BECAUSE LORD NUFFIELD PROVED CONCLUSIVELY 
THAT LORD SWINTON IS UTTERLY IGNORANT OF THE SUB- 
JECT FOR WHICH HE HAS BEEN MADE THE MINISTER. 


MR. BALDWIN in choosing men for the plums of office, seems to 
have one rigid rule—they must on no account understand anything about the 
matter over which they have to give the final decision. Real Conservatism 
is coldly discouraged—patriotism is an unforgivable sin—so that when these Ministers 
come up against great experts like Lord Nuffield, their only way of dealing with them 
is TO INSULT THEM AS LORD SWINTON INSULTED LORD 
NUFFIELD. This is the policy of the “ National” Government, this sham, bogus 
thing called “‘ National” which is against everything national and all things that 
England and English people need. 
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OGPU TERROR 
TRUTH 


ROM the walled Kremlin in Moscow with its Oriental 
minarets and its queer-shaped copper cupolas and 
domes, to the respectable Edwardian frontage of No. 13, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, London, is a matter of about 
2,000 miles. 

The one is the Whitehall of Soviet Russia, the other is 
its Embassy in Britain, the residence of its Ambassador 
** accredited to the Court of St. James.”’ 

Between the two there is a line which transcends 
frontiers and distance. They are linked together by 
ancient sanctions of international law and diplomatic 
usage. 

But with Moscow and its Embassies there is a differ- 
ence. There is anotiicr line of which few people know. 
It reaches out from a grim, grey building in Moscow, 
No. 26, Lubyanka Street, to all the capitals of the earth. 
That building shelters the headquarters of the Ogpu, the 
most formidable secret police machine which the wit of 
man has ever devised. 

One tentacle reaches out trom Lubyanka Street to the 
urbane amenities of Kensington; it branches to Moorgate 
in the City of London, where the Soviet trading offices 
are situated, where No. 9 buses run and armies of black- 
coat workers go about their ordinary everyday round, 
and to other London streets, where Moscow and such 
fantasies as secret police and prison inquisitions seem 
more than 2,000 miles away. 


One Outcome 


But recent events in London have shown that these 
fantasies are not so far away as they seem. 

Four weeks ago General Vitovna Putna was Military 
Attaché to the Soviet Embassy in Kensington. He lived 
here with his devoted Russian wife and fourteen-year-old 
son. He was settling down in what is one of the “ plum” 
diplomatic posts of all countries. He was popular and 
well known in British social and official circles. 

To-day he lies in a cell of the Inner Prison of the 
Lubyanka in Moscow facing a trial from which there is 
seldom more than one outcome—death. 

When the news of General Putna’s arrest in Moscow 
broke upon the world, it was said that one of the sixteen 
Soviet ‘‘old guard” officials executed recently for a 
so-called terrorist plot against Stalin had denounced the 
General as a member of their group on the very morning 
that they stood awaiting the firing party. 

But General Putna had been ordered to come to Moscow 
from London to “ attend a military conference” morc 
than a week before those executions took place. That 
invitation is typical of Ogpu methods. 

More than a week went by after the General’s departure 
without a word from him. The Embassy knew nothing. 
Then, after repeated anxious enquiries from his wife, 
Moscow wired asking her to come at once as her husband 
was ‘very ill.’’ Again the touch of the Ogpu in that 
phrase. 

Also—a queer request—they told her to pack and bring 
everything, the General's belongings as well as her own. 
She left London strangely burdened for a woman hurry- 
ing to a sick husband; she had seven trunks and large 
suit cases. 

At Berlin the train on its way to Warsaw and the 
frontier was met by “ officials’? of the Soviet Embassy 
there. They told her to have all the trunks unleaded on 
to the platform. She had to proceed on the 1,000 mile 
further journey with a small handbag, which was supplied 
to her and contained just the bare toilet necessities for 
herself and her son. 

After this visit from the “ officials’ and their action 
during the few minutes’ wait on Berlin platform, Madame 


Putna can have had few further illusions as to the real 
nature of her husband’s illness.’ 

With the General in Lubyanka Prison is Sokolnikoff, 
ex-Ambassador to Britain. They have “‘ got the goods” 
on him, too. Ozersky, head of the trading delegation and 
signatory to the £10,000,000 trade agreement, was 
suddenly recalled to Moscow. He is back again now, 
after an enormous Press outcry about his departure. But 
for how long? It is stated that he has to return to 
Moscow to “ give evidence "’ in a forthcoming trial. 

Perhaps that signature of his on the trade agreement 
with Britain was the most valuable stroke of the pen that 
he has ever made. 

There is no need, as some newspapers have stated, for 
special agents of the Ogpu to come here to carry out any 
“‘ purges.’’ They are here already, have always been 
here, fully empowered and capable of carrying out any 
work required of them. 

The organisation of the Ogpu in London, as in all other 
capitals, is based on the ‘ parallel system” which is an 
integral part of the Bolshevist doctrine of government. 

Behind the activities of every department of the State 
or trade, overseeing the work of every member, but 
unknown to him, there must be another ‘‘eye.” It is 
internal espionage on a mass scale. 

The Ogpu works in London through its ‘“ resident 
agent."’ Two people only know who that man is: they 
are the Ambassador himself and the head of the trade 
delegation. Almost invariably that resident agent is, 
officially, a minor servant of the Soviet organisation in 
this country—usually a clerk in the accountancy depart- 
ment of one of the trading offices. 


Close Watch 


Under this ‘resident agent” are five assistants, 
equally unknown to the mass of Soviet employees in this 
country. They also are employed officially in minor 
posts. 

Their work is split into five main divisions, of which 
three may be mentioned here. They are, first, routine 
espionage on Soviet employees in this country — their 
work and their private lives. In addition, each member 
of the staffs must come under “ special observation ” from 
time to time. A watch is kept on the kind of friends he 
makes, and on his utterances and opinions. 

The second division “controls” political émigrés in 
this country. All fugitives from the Soviet régime are 
known to this division. Their anti-Soviet activities are 
noted, and particular watch is kept for contacts they 
may make with employees. 

This division also handles any “ disciplinary ”? measures 
which may be adopted against employees who show signs 
of backsliding or leaving the employ of the Soviet. There 
have been many such cases. 

The third division looks after the financing of this 
underground work. It is also responsible for all “‘ special 
payments "’ which may have to be made for anything 
outside the formal activities of the Soviet in this country. 

in this connection may be mentioned the statements of 
M. Bessodovsky, Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Paris in 
1930, who escaped over the garden wall of the Legation 
from armed guards of the Ogpu waiting to take him back 
to Moscow, and who brought gendarmes back with him to 
rescue his wife and children. 

Bessodovsky once declared that the five agents of the 
Ogpu in Berlin cost 210,000 a year in ‘special 
payments,” and that total outgoings of the Ogpu world 
organisation came to nearly 25,000,000 a year. 


(Continued on page iii of Cover) 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


Collinson Owen in the “ Sunday Pictorial ™” 
says :— 


** Whitehall is inclined to regard as cheek the 
idea that a patriot should butt in with ideas of his 
own for national salvation . . . . Lord Nuffield 
was busy with practical preparations for the aerial 
emergency as long ago as 1929. SUCH CON- 
DUCT AS THAT IS NOT READILY OVER- 
LOOKED BY POLITICIANS.” 


A True Patriot 


Behind all this glittering make-believe of drama 
we are not short of real dramas of our own. Lord 
Nuffield has revealed one. In the news last week- 
end as a great philanthropist, he now appears in 
the réle of attacker of the Air Ministry concerning 
what Cabinet Ministers frequently refer to as a 
matter of life and death for the nation. One rdéle 
lends gravity to the other. Whatever Lord Nuffield 
is after, we know it is nothing for himself. 


Sunday Pictorial. 
** 
Air Ministry Muddling 
Another air-engine factory “‘ officially ignored ”’ 
and an unacknowledged letter figure in an official 
statement by the Alvis Car and Engineering Co. 
through its chairman, Mr. T. G. John. 
““My Company came into the air-engine 
industry early last year,’’ he says. 


‘ T consulted the Air Ministry and was informed 


that there was no possibility of our receiving orders 
from it. 
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Ministry Informed 

** Nevertheless we proceeded with the construc- 
tion of our factory and informed the Air Ministry 
from time to time of our progress. 

‘“* | was amazed to learn when, after reading of 
the shadow scheme, I interviewed Lord Weir 
(adviser to the Government on air expansion) that 
he had no knowledge of our large modern factory 
then ready for production. 

** I did not agree with him on many important 
points, particularly on the expected efficiency of 
the shadow factories. 

** This conversation was confirmed by me in a 
letter. | Unfortunately the letter was never 
acknowledged and we have heard nothing since.” 


Sunday Dispatch. 


Something Very Wrong 


Whatever the technical rights and wrongs of 
Lord Nuffield’s disagreement with the Air Minis- 
try, one thing is very wrong indeed. 

At a time when Britain is in dire need of rapid 
expansion in her air defences it should be impos- 
sible for a great manufacturer of Lord Nuffield’s 
patriotic reputation to find himself in such a way 
unable to work with the Ministry that the whole 
world is treated to grave accusations of discourtesy, 
ineptitude, and delay against a Minister and his 
department. 

Lord Nuffield has come boldly out into the open 
with the sorry tale of his experience with bureau- 
cracy. How many other manufacturers have 
found the same impediments in the way of their 
desire to produce the aircraft which the nation 
needs ? 
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The Government has promised to make Britain 
safe. The promise was tardily given. Can the 
nation be sure that it is being honourably kept ? 

At such a time as this, only one thing matters— 
that Britain should be made safe. 

No consideration for the amour-propre of Minis- 
ters, Civil Servants, or manufacturers should be 
allowed to interfere with the task of producing the 
*planes and the pilots. 

If the Ministry’s way of doing business is not 
giving the requisite production, it must be 
changed. 

Certainly it should not be possible for a man of 
Lord Nuffield’s industrial standing to be treated 
as if he were some importunate small trader tout- 


ing for orders. Sunday Dispatch. 


* * 


“Turned Down Flat ’”’ 


‘** Lord Nuffield has enormous resources in his 
organisation and the nation needs those resources.”’ 
That is Sir Thomas Inskip’s comment on the differ- 
ences that have arisen between the Air Ministry 
and Lord Nuffield. 

It expresses, too, the thought that most people 
had when they read Lord Nuffield’s account of the 
manner in which he had been treated by Viscount 
Swinton and his associates. 


The nation needs not only the resources of his 
organisation, it also needs the advice and personal 
help of such a man. Lord Nuffield has shown his 
genius by the manner in which he built up his 
enormous business from the smallest beginnings. 

And yet when such an admitted expert suggests 
that the Government’s ‘‘ shadow scheme ”’ is not 
workable ‘‘ because in precision engineering of the 
nature involved in aero engines unity of control is 
essential,’’ his advice and offer of alternative pro- 
duction are ‘‘ turned down flat.”’ 

It is a line of procedure which none of us would 
dare to follow in our own lives. 


** 
* 
No Use For Experts 


No business firm or local council would embark, 
for ‘example, upon a building scheme of any mag- 
nitude without securing the services of the greatest 
expert within their reach. They would be restric- 
ted, if at all, only by the matter of cost. 

Yet the Air Ministry, according to Lord 
Nuffield, has rejected the guidance of the expert— 
and not because of the cost. 


There was no question of profit-making. Lord 
Nuffield was prepared to supply the required 
engines at the Ministry’s own price, to do a com- 
plete and efficient job, because he realised that his 
country had need of his services and those of the 
organisation he controlled. 


The charges he makes against the Air Ministry 
must be answered and Lord Swinton’s reply next 
Thursday will be anxiously awaited. The country 
deserves full explanation why Lord Nuffield’s ser- 
vices were rejected at a time when the necessity for 
greater air strength was admitted on all sides to be 
vital. And a reply, too, to the suggestion that 
political influences have been allowed to check the 
carrying out of the new air programme. 


Sunday Pictorial. 


Lord Nuffield’s Indictment 


The issue by which Lord Nuffield and the Air 
Ministry are divided has touched the country to 
the roots. Judgment cannot be passed until the 
case for the Ministry has been presented in its 
fulness. But it will have to be clear and solid if 
disturbing impressions are to be removed. Sir 
Thomas Inskip’s reference on Friday cannot be 
treated as more than the instinctive gesture of 
loyalty to a colleague. 


That Lord Nuffield’s organising ability and 
resources should not be available in the formidable 
task of redressing our inferiority in the air must 
be, in evervbody’s view, a grave misfortune. It 
is hard to think of him as holding wilfully aloof 
from such an enterprise. The many proofs that 
have been given of his patriotism, public spirit, 
and disinterested character are all presumptions to 
the contrary. The causes of such an incompati- 
bility must be fully explored. The urgent national 
interest of rearmament could hardly have encoun- 
tered a more depressing obstacle. 


Two Distinct Counts 


There are two distinct counts in the indictment 
that the Ministry has to face. One relates to the 
cavalier treatment, as alleged, of Lord Nuffield’s 
enterprise in the manufacture of aeroplane engines. 
The other challenges the general conception of the 
programme for the augmentation of air strength. 
The correspondence quoted suggests—unless other 
light can be shed upon it—a disposition to throw 
cold water on Lord '‘Nuffield’s efforts. Our parlous 
position as an Air Power has been no secret, and 
it must have been realised most vividly of all in 
the Ministry immediately concerned. One would 
imagine that the fact of a great industrialist recruit- 
ing himself to the production of aero-engines must 
be welcomed as a lightening of official anxieties. 
But, according to the narrative as it now stands, 
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a frigid discouragement was offered to the man 
who had spent -half-a-million in thus extending 
the reserves of national defence. He was told that 
his engines were not wanted, and not likely to be 
wanted. His desire for an interview with the 
Minister, he was allowed very clearly to under- 
stand, was not reciprocated. And the only order 
given to his firm reached it, in most singular 
fashion, after the Ministry had been told that it 
was about to suspend work. The facts are all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that Lord 
Nuffield had rendered conspicuous service to the 
mechanising of the Army. 
The Observer. 

** 

* 
League of Airmen and R.A.F. Speed-Up 


The National League of Airmen, which by its 
vigorous action a few months ago forced on the 
Government the realisation of the need for imme- 
diate R.A.F. expansion and gained a promise of an 
extra 71 squadrons, is now to inaugurate another 
national campaign, 


Having obtained that promise,’’ Captain 
Norman Macmillan, president of the League, told 
a Daily Mail reporter yesterday, “‘ we were content 
to give the Government a free hand and withhold 
all criticism so long as it fulfilled its undertaking. 


‘* But we can no longer remain silent; informa- 
tion has come into our possession which shows that 
the British Isles and the Empire are relatively in 
a worse position than they were 18 months ago so 
far as aerial defence is concerned. 

** 
Broken Promises 


‘* The public must be roused to the danger by 
being told the truth, and we are not afraid to do it. 
Arrangements are now in hand for an inaugural 
meeting in London, and this will be followed by 
others in all parts of the country. 

‘* We were promised that the R.A.F. should 
have 71 new squadrons by the end of March, 1987. 
Up to the moment only 26 have been formed. 

‘“* If the Government is to fulfil its undertaking 
another 45 squadrons must be formed between now 
and the end of March—and that can only be done 
by vastly accelerating the programme. 

‘* Even if it is carried out we shall have only the 
absolute minimum of machines required for 
national safety.” 

Daily Mail. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
“Which Flag? 


Are the avowed interests of the Red flag out- 
side Russia to be promoted directly or indirectly 
by the policy of any sane nation? That is the 
question forced upon us all by the meddling of 
Moscow. Since we wrote last, another week 
thronged with significant movements throughout 
Europe has confirmed the lessons that we then 
drew. ‘‘ History is past politics; politics are 
present history.” Before our eyes in these days 
living history is being made by forced marches. 
But one contrast dominates. 

The Spanish drama is at its climax with the 
assured triumph of the national uprising over class- 
war anarchy and total disruption. The fall of 
Madrid will mean the shattering and humiliating 
defeat of Moscow as the open patron of Com- 
munist revolution in other countries. It was an 
incredibly foolish as well as intolerable attempt, 
but nothing could be blinder than the confidence 
with which this policy was proclaimed and pur- 
sued until disaster stared its authors in the face. 
** 

* 
Twenty Years After 


The whole pother on neutrality, as worked up 
by Mr. Litvinoff, has become futile and rather 
ludicrous in view of the rapidity of events. That 


controversy will be superseded in the next week 
or two by another question altogether—and one 
which will confront our premature enthusiasts of 
the Left with an unexpected quandary. It is an 
unescapable dilemma. It will involve the diplo- 
matic necessity of recognising a new national 
administration at Madrid as the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Spain. ** 


A Great General 


General Franco, as every military expert admits, 
has conducted his campaign with masterly 
strategy. Extricating his converging columns 
from the mountains, consolidating his forces as 
they advance, he is now breaking on three sides 
through the vital defences of Madrid. 

Nothing could be more absurd than the manner 
in which the terms ‘‘ Government ”’ and ‘‘rebels’’ 
have been widely employed in this country and 
elsewhere. For weeks now they have suggested 
an astonishing inversion of the truth. 

J. L. Garvin in The Observer. 
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Baldwin’s Bunglers 


By C.H. 


F the proverbial Martian were to arrive in 
London to-morrow, his first question, after 
a good look round, would be this. ‘* I see,’”’ 
he would say, ‘‘ that at the head of your profes- 
sions and commercial enterprises are men of 
character, industry and brains. Can you tell me 
why the Government of your country—surely the 
most important business of all—is entrusted to 
WEAK, IDLE, STUPID, STICK-IN-THE- 
MUD NONENTITIES WITH NOTHING 
OUTSTANDING ABOUT THEM BUT THE 
GIFT OF THE GAB?” 


‘“* Well,’’ we would reply, after a thoughtful 
pause, ‘* they mayn’t be much but they are a deal 
better than the Socialist crowd.”’ 


‘* But good heavens!”’ the Martian would ex- 
claim, ‘‘ do you mean to tell me that a nation of 
45,000,000 must confine itself to a choice between 
a Government of boneheads and a Government of 
cranks? Are there not enough intelligent sup- 
porters of the National Government, as I think 
you call it, to provide you with a Cabinet of live 
wire administrators with brains? Does your con- 
stitution allow you no alternative between one 
gang of disastrous politicians and another gang 
of still more disastrous politicians ?”’ 


PARTY POLITICS 


‘“ Well,’’ we would reply, ‘‘ there is no hard 
and fast law to that effect, but it certainly is how 
the thing works out. Once a Cabinet Minister, 
always a Cabinet Minister. There are no depths 
of stupidity that a British politician can plumb, 
no loss or dishonour to which he can subject his 
country, that will disentitle a man who has once 
been in the Cabinet to be in the Cabinet again the 
next time his party comes into power.”’ 


‘* Dear, dear!’’ the Martian exclaims. ‘‘ But 
how on earth does vour country contrive to carry 
on at all under such conditions ?”’ 

‘‘Because,’’ we should reply, ‘‘ these politicians, 
though tegumentally rhinocerine, are faintly re- 
sponsible to public opinion. THEY CAN BE 
BOOTED INTO DOING WHAT THE 
PUBLIC WANTS. If the impact is sufficiently 
forcible they will belatedly realise what their sup- 
porters demand and do it, in a half-hearted and 
irresolute way, rather than be turned out of office 
in favour of their rivals.’’ 


‘ And do they never lead? ”’ the Martian would 
ask, 


‘“‘ Not the present lot,’’ we should reply. 


Perhaps the Martian might want to go into 
details. This, or something like it, is the dossier 
that his enquiries would produce, 


ANTHONY Epen. Foreign Minister. Middle- 
aged, slightly dandified, self-opinionated. Enthu- 
siasm untempered by wisdom. Was entrusted 
with the nation’s foreign affairs at a very critical 
time and has, through lack of judgment and 
experience, touched nothing that he has not 
bungled. Items: bungled Abyssinia, bungled 
Danzig, bungled the situation arising from the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, bungled non-intervention in 
Spain. Latest bungle: courteous appeal to the 
‘* constitutional Government of Spain ”’ (polite 
phrase coined by Mr. Attlee and the News 
Chronicle for the Madrid Red murder gangs) to 
undertake an exchange of “ hostages.’”” RED 
MURDER GANGS PROMPTLY SPAT IN 
HIS (AND BRITAIN’S) EYE, SO HE IS 
GOING TO TRY AGAIN. WHY NOT? 
THERE IS STILL THE OTHER EYE. 


Ramsay MacDonatp. Ex-Socialist 
Minister. Narrowly escaped being locked up 
during the War for obstructing the national effort. 
Opposed conscription and later advocated the 
setting up of soldiers’ and workers’ soviets. Ably 
assisted by the present Lord Snowden, allowed his 
last Ministry to drag the country to the brink of 
ruin, then suddenly ratted from them and put him- 
self at the head of the so-called National Govern- 
ment—the Conservatives plus a flurry of Liberals 
(most of whom ratted again under Samuel) and a 
half-handful of Labour worthies including Mr. 
J. H. Thomas. Remains a Cabinet Minister under 
Baldwin. 


SCUTTLE AND’ FUNK 


Sir JOHN Simon. Totally spineless Wee Free 
Liberal lawyer. Did good work as Chairman of 
the Royal Commission that went to India, but 
weakly allowed the scuttle and funk Tories to stuff 
his Report into the w.p.b. and go bald-headed for 
surrender by a packed Committee. Now Home 
Secretary. Latest exploit: instructions (flatly 
violating Magna Charta) to magistrates to soak the 
motorists. 


LesLiE Hore-BeisHa. Minister of Transport. 
Brainy but bumptious and becoming pompous. 
Incurred ridicule with Belisha beacons and has 
done nothing to live it down. Latest bungle: 
highway accidents and congestion are not his 
bungle, but his efforts to alleviate them have been 
futile and he still nags the motorist instead of 
facing the facts. 


Lorp SWINTON. Minister for Air. As Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister was the most tedious and 
long-winded speaker on the Treasury Bench. No 
outstanding achievements or bungles, but at the 
moment is charged by Lord Nuffield with bungling 
aircraft production and forgetting his manners. 


Prime: 
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_ SiR SAMUEL Hoare. First Lord. Bungled the 
Air as Air Minister and threw away india as 
Secretary for India. Tried to de-bungle the 
Abyssinian bungle and was promptly thrown to 
the Socialist wolves. Hasn’t bungled the Navy 
yet. 


STANLEY BALDWIN. Prime Minister. Bumbler 
from birth. Earliest achievement, the only Con- 
servative who ever lost Kidderminster. Nonentity 
in Parliament (speeches few and unnoticed) for 
years. Became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
hopelessly bungled the American Debt Settlement. 
Ratted from Coalition Tory group at or after 
famous Carlton Club meeting and so found himself 
Prime Minister. Has shunned portfolios since, 
but bumbled along allowing his Ministers to 
bungle their fill. Used to make good speeches 
but somehow has lost the knack. Makes a 
speciality of not being there when wanted. Hum- 
bugged the House in 1934 over German air 


strength and was compelled to withdraw. NOW 
LIVING POLITICALLY ON HIS REPUTA- 
TION AS THE BLUFF, HONEST ENGLISH- 
MAN, BUT IN FACT IS FIFTY PER CENT. 
FOXY WELSH-SCOT. 


There are other Cabinet Ministers but they do 
not somehow get into the limelight. Some of them 
-—Sir Kingsley Wood, for example, and Neville 
Chamberlain, who would be a good Prime Minister 
if he did not look so like the Widow Twankey— 
have brains, but apparently no power to keep their 
band of brainless brothers from muddling the 
country deeper and deeper into the mess. 


** So,’’ the Martian would say, “‘ these are what 
you’ve got to worry along with until the Socialists 
turn them out?’”’ ‘* Yes,’’ we shall reply sadly. 
‘“* Might as well cry for the moon as look for a 
fresh lot.”” ‘* Well,’’ says the Martian, ‘ IF 
THERE !S A WAR GOD HELP YOU?” 


Reveille 


By Hamadryad 


‘* I offer the world peace, an olive branch sprouting from an immense forest of 8,000,000 bayonets.’ 


Comrade, I hear the bugle calling, 
The drummer beats his drum ; 

Bellona’s out and Mars is bawling, 
And we at call must come, 

And fall like leaves in Autumn falling, 
And be forever dumb. 


All kindness, all compassion smother, 
Bid reason fly the brain; 

Of old, men slaughtered one another, 
And will do so again. 

Cain drew the sword and slew his brother ; 
Are we not sons of Cain? 


The fruitful fields that knew our labours, 
The townsman and his town, 

Beckon no more to friends and neighbours ; 
The time has come to crown 

The years of toil with bombs and sabres, 
And mow each other down. 


Time was on fields of battle gory 
Before the dawn we lay, 

And diced with Fate for death or glory ; 
For pleasure or for pay 

Did many a deed that lived in story 
When we were under clay. 


On stricken plains by Marne or Iser 
War rolled its crimson tide, 

And there we died for King or Kaiser, 
And little else beside, 

Leaving to others, older, wiser, 
To tell us why we died. 


Signor Mussolini. 


No more at will or on condition 
We go from field and mart, 

Or join the warlike expedition 
To ease some hurt of heart. 

Fear, hatred, envy, greed, ambition, 
Speed war’s ignoble art. 


Quick, friend, it needs no drums a-tapping, 
No bugles’ martial din; 

Where the red waves of war are lapping 
The tide will soon roll in. 

Nations must catch their neighbours napping 
That mean to fight and win. 


Quick, ere we die like murrain’d cattle, 
Bombed into bloody muck, 

Or welcome death with throaty rattle, 
Nor see what blow he struck. 

’Tis war, but he who dies in battle 
May count himself in luck. 


Forget the flowers in springtide blowing, 
The streams whereby we lay, 

And watched the rowers at their rowing, 
By meadows sweet with may, 

When borrowed time knew no repaying, 
And death was far away. 


Forget the house of life, the splendid 
Mansion you built with hands; 
That life you toiled for and defended 

Lies toppled in the sands; 
The hope of half the world is ended 
At Hell’s sublime commands. 


; 
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By KIM 


ORD NUFFIELD'’S disclosures last week 
have staggered the country. It heard with 
amazement that this intensely patriotic 

Englishman, one of the greatest industrialists of 
our time, a man to whom money is nothing, a man 
who has spent half-a-million sterling of his own 
money in building and equipping the very latest 
aero engine factory, was turned down by Lord 
Swinton, Minister of Air, as though he were some 
importunate tout! 

Where are we getting to? 

“Is there anything you would like me to do? ”’ 
he asked Lord Swinton, and the answer was, in 
modern slang, alemon! Lord Nuffield begged the 
Air Ministry for guidance on what type of engine to 
build and found complete lack of support from the 
Minister. It took him five years before he could 
even get the Ministry to accept one of his engines 
for trial, and then only received discouragement. 
He offered to build any engines, if they handed 


him the plans, at their price, and they treated him 
and his offers like dirt. 


“Go SLOW” POLICY 


And this, remember, is on the top of the Gov- 
ernment’s utter neglect of Air defences which so 
alarmed the country months ago that Mr. Baldwin 
only saved his skin by promising a programme of 
“‘rapid’’ rearmament and as some sort of 
guarantee appointed Sir Thomas Inskip, a placid 
lawyer, to be the liaison Minister for Defences. 
We now see in the case of Lord Nuffield and in the 
similar case of the Alvis Engineering Company, 
an obvious determination of the Air Ministry to 
follow a languid and dilatory policy dictated by 
red tape. The Alvis Company built their aero 
factory and were ignored officially.’ When 
Mr. John, the managing director, saw Lord Weir, 
supposed to be the active head of the Air Force 
programme, HE HAD NEVER EVEN HEARD 
OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE LARGE 
MODERN AIR-ENGINE FACTORY. NOR 
HAVE THE ALVIS COMPANY, ANY 
MORE THAN LORD NUFFIELD’S, BEEN 
UTILISED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

All this is extremely disquieting. It proves 
convincingly that the Air Ministry is utterly in- 
efficient and incapable under its present staff of 
doing its job. When Lord Weir is not even cog- 
nisant of the latest type of aero factory standing 
idle, and Lord Nuffield is ostentatiously ignored 
as well, we can only wonder what is happening 
elsewhere. 

The ‘* shadow aircraft ’? scheme on the face of 
it is swathed in red tape, and the principle of 
having each factory turn out only a part of an 
engine would mean utter chaos if any one of .hese 
happened to be bombed or burnt out. Whatever 
merits it may or may not possess, rapidity is not 
one of them. An aircraft manufacturer told the 


Air Correspondent of a Sunday newspaper that 
whereas on his schedule he could produce machines 
in six weeks, with the interference and dawdling 
of the Air Ministry experts it has become impos- 
sible to produce them in less than six months. 

LITTLE WONDER LORD NUFFIELD 
SAID BLUNTLY TO LORD SWINTON, 
‘‘GOD HELP YOU IN CASE OF WAR!” 

When this ghastly disclosure of the utter failure 
of the Air Ministry to do its job stares the nation 
in the face, the British people demand to know 
what is being done to ensure a big Air Force now. 

Is it possible that whilst factories like Lord 
Nuffield’s and the Alvis and perhaps others, too, 
are standing idle, the Government are placing an 
order for a large number of machines in America ? 
If so, there will be an indignant outcry, for while 
it might be advisable to purchase machines abroad 
to place the nation in a state of safety, if all the 
factories were in full blast at home and work was 
proceeding on a war footing as it should be, to 
find our own factories ignored and _ others 
muddling along whilst the Government erect their 
own factories, is absolutely criminal. 

Lord Swinton will be called upon to defend his 
Ministry and himself, and to do so in a manner 
which carries conviction, or he will be required 
to make way for someone whom the country can 
trust. As it is, there are alarming symptoms of a 
general industrial dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment plans altogether. The Air Ministry seems 
to be run without intelligence, energy or foresight, 
and the man primarily responsible for it is Lord 
Swinton. When he treats Lord Nuffield with less 
scant courtesy than he would treat his own butler 
and when Lord Weir is even unaware of the exist- 
ence of equipped factories, there is something 
inherently rotten about the whole business. 


SUBSERVIENCE}] TO BALDWIN 


Lord Swinton succeeded Lord Londonderry as 
Secretary for Air, and was acclaimed as a new 
broom, though his previous political record gave 
little prospect of energy or prescience. As 
Minister for the Colonies he did nothing at all to 
assist the Crown Colonies, and they were delighted 
to see his back. At the Board of Trade, though 
he boasts himself as a Protectionist, he never took 
the least steps to assist tariffs or our trade. 

The trouble with Lord Swinton is that he has 
inherited considerable wealth, and is apparently 
indolent and lazy. His main asset in politics is, 
as usual, partly his wealth, and largely his sub- 
servience to the Baldwin regime. He is not a 
leading figure in politics, is not very popular, and 
is where he is as a political time-server. To vary 
Lord Nuffield’s exclamation, ‘‘ God save us from 
such men!” 

The uneasiness we feel is not confined only to 
the Air Ministry, though itris far and away the 
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most dangerous when it betrays its trust. Every- 
where in Government circles we see the same 
slackness, indifference and contempt for the public 
weal. Lord Nuffield has been treated with the 
same poison as was given to Lady Houston when 
she offered to give £200,000 towards the air defence 
of London. She was equally rudely treated. A 
few months ago the Admiralty turned down with 
exactly the same contumely an infra-red ray inven- 
tion which enables ships at sea and aeroplanes 


now seem to have dug it out from its pigeon-hole 
and passed it on as theirown. The officer in ques- 
tion has been ignored. All Mr. Duff Cooper 
appears to have done is to write a letter to a certain 
voluntary organisation which proposes to beg 
money from the public to work up propaganda, 
approving of the scheme so long as it costs no 
public money. 


AND HOW HE DOEs IT! 


“OWING TO THE URGENT NECES- 
SITY FOR THE FORCES TO BE 
ADEQUATELY MANNED FOR THE DE- 
FENCE OF THE COUNTRY,” HE SAYS, 
HE TRUSTS PEOPLE WILL SEND 


LORD NUFFIELD’S MACHINES ARE IDLE —WHY ? 


The Birmingham factory on which 
Lord Nuffield spent half-a-million 
pounds out of his own pocket. It is 
maintained by a skeleton staff because 
the Air Ministry snubbed him! 


miles up in the sky to be located even if invisible. 
The inventor had eventually to sell his invention 
against his earnest wishes to Italy, where his 
machine is being manufactured for the benefit of 
the Italian Navy and Air Force, and to our 
detriment. 


DUFF COOPER AT WORK 


We find Mr. Chamberlain telling the nation that 
phvsical culture is a vital national need. THE 
KING HIMSELF IS MORE ALIVE TO THE 
DETERIORATION OF OUR NATIONAL 
PHYSIQUE THAN ANYONE, BUT WHAT 
IS THE GOVERNMENT DOING? = Six 
months ago an Army officer submitted a complete 
scheme of national training which went before the 
Army Council. They shelved it completely, but 


DONATIONS. 
HIS IDEA OF A NATIONAL TRAINING 


SCHEME ! CAN FATUOUSNESS GO MUCH 
FARTHER ? 


THIS IS APPARENTLY 


The truth is, Ministers without exception are 
unimaginative and slack, and indifferent to their 
responsibilities, not surprising when one considers 
their leader. 


There is scarcely one among them competent to 
run a small shop let alone the British Empire. It 
is time that Conservative Members of Parliament 
shook off the shackles which bind them to the 
worthless and dangerous Baldwin Government and 
without more ado find a new leader and, let us 
hope, new Ministers. Otherwise there will be a 


public indignation which will become serious, 
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MERIEL BUCHANAN 


HAT will be Russia’s next move? That 
question is exercising the minds of all those 
who during the last few months have been 

following the devious courses of Soviet mis- 


diplomacy. What is Stalin plotting behind the - 


many turreted, rose-red walls of the Kremlin? 
What will be the next bombshell he will throw into 
the boiling cauldron of European unrest? 


The ultimate victory of General Franco's armies 
seems now to be assured and it appears likely that 
the so-called ‘‘ legally constituted Government ”’ 
will shortly withdraw to Barcelona which will, in 
this way, become the new Moscow annexe in 
Spain. But if that, too, falls to the Loyalists, then 
Moscow’s desire to turn Spain into a powerful 
red Communist State will have failed—and Moscow 
does not like failures! 


The virulence of Monsieur Maisky’s attack at 
the meeting of the Non-Intervention Committee 
at the Foreign Office on October 24th shows the 


What Stalin Plotting 


acute feeling prevalent in 
Russia and the immin- 
ence of some drastic 
action being taken. But 
can anything equal the 
hypocritical sophistry of 
the Soviet Note? ‘* Not 
wishing to remain in the 
position of persons unwill- 
ingly assisting an unjust 
cause,”’ it states blandly, 
‘*the -Government of 
the U.S.S.R. sees only 
one way out of the situa- 
tion created—to return to 
the Spanish Government 
the facilities to purchase 
arms outside of Spain.” 


RUSSIA'S CHARGES AGAINST 
GERMANY, ITALY, AND PORTUGAL 
HAVE BEEN MADE WITH DELIBERATE 
INTENT TO CREATE TENSION, AND IN 
THE HOPES OF BRINGING ABOUT A 
CRISIS IN EUROPE. The whole tragic 
comedy of the Non-Intervention Pact will, in all 
likelihood, not be divulged for some time, but the 
full extent of the armaments sent by the Soviet to 
the Spanish Reds behind the carefully built-up 
smoke screen of neutrality, will eventually be 
brought to light and may convince even those 


The Kremlin, where Bolshevik leaders plot the downfall of Europe and tke domination 
; of the world by Moscow. 
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people who are so besotted with their own blind- 
ness that they still regard Russia as a civilised 
power, and still pretend that the Spanish civil war, 
with all its attendant horrors and suffering, is 
merely a ‘*‘ newspaper stunt.’’ 

The Daily Herald has carried out its habitual 
policy of supporting the Soviet Union through 
thick and thin and of accusing Germany and Italy 
of being entirely responsible ‘‘ for the collapse 
of an effort towards peace.” It hopes at the same 
time that the Labour Party in England will ‘‘ do 
the decent thing.”’ 


BY THIS | PRESUME THE “ DAILY 
HERALD" MEANS THAT ENGLAND 
SHOULD ALLY HERSELF FIRMLY WITH 
THE POPULAR FRONT GOVERNMENT IN 
FRANCE, THE BOLSHEVIK GOVERN- 
MENT IN RUSSIA AND THE MEN OF THE 
SO-CALLED GOVERNMENT IN SPAIN, 
the men who have given arms to the worst criminal 
elements in their country, who have allowed them 


to commit the most unspeakable acts of torture on 
innocent women and children, and who now refuse 
the appeals of the British Government to exchange 
the hostages who are in their power. Has England 
indeed lost all sense of humanity and justice? 
Can she condone children being crucified, men 
and women being burnt and tortured, priests being 
buried alive? 


The tragedy of Spain and Russia’s criminal 
responsibility and double-faced tactics have had 
the effect of drawing Italy and Germany together, 
and have made them form a united front against 
the menace and evil of Bolshevism. IF 
ENGLAND WANTS TO SAVE HERSELF 
AND ASSURE THE FUTURE OF HER 
EMPIRE SHE SHOULD JOIN THAT PACT 


A priest gives his blessing to the Patriot Cavalry in Spain, before the attack on Madrid. The Spanish 
Bolsheviks boast that if they gain control, all priests will be ‘‘ eliminated.”’ 


AND REFUSE TO HAVE ANY FURTHER 
TRUCK WITH THE REPRESENTATIVES 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA WHOSE PRESENCE 
HAS FOR TOO LONG POLLUTED OUR 
SHORES. 


Never before in all her history has our country 
stood in such dire peril, never has her fate hung 
so precariously in the balance, dependent on the 
judgment of men who, during the last year have 
consistently taken the wrong turning, who have 
lowered England's prestige in Europe and guided 
her destiny along a path which, if it is continued, 
can only end in the abyss of destruction. Will 
some miracle reveal to these men the wrong they 
are doing ? 


The sinister power of evil which directs our 
statesmen and paralyses our clergy with anti- 
Italian anti-German fever seems to cast a blight 
on our judgment, and to lull thinking men and 
women into a stupor of phlegmatic indifference. 


RUSSIA HAS TRADED ON THIS, SHE 
HAS CONSISTENTLY HOODWINKED 
AND BETRAYED US FOR YEARS; SHE 
HAS BROKEN EVERY AGREEMENT, 
EVERY CONTRACT; SHE HAS MADE USE 
OF THE YOUTH AND FATUOUS INEX- 
PERIENCE OF OUR FOREIGN SECRE- 
TARY; SHE HAS FLOODED THE 
COUNTRY WITH HER AGENTS OF PRO- 
PAGANDA, AND YET WE CONTINUE TO 
DEAL WITH HER. 

Now that Litvinoff’s policy of making mischief 
without resorting to armed force has failed and 
the hopes for the victory of extreme Communism 
in Spain have not been attained, Russia will no 
doubt resort to other measures, with terrible results 


. 
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Holy War 


CAVALIERS OF ISLAM. 


Irregular Moorish Horse, who are fighting for the ‘‘ Faith of Mahomet,’ for Spain, and for 
freed 


HERE has been a tremendous outcry in the 
pink and red sections of the press over the 
employment by the Junta of Moorish troops 
in the Spanish campaign. This rather plaintive 
bleating is chiefly remarkable for the ignorance 
displayed, and it is a matter for surprise that many 
writers should look upon the people of Morocco 
as savage, black barbarians. Of course, this is 
nonsense, and since I was in the Rif, immediately 
prior to the outbreak, and know the Moors inti- 
mately, I can present the true facts of the case. 


Let us consider, then, the peoples from ~vhom “be 
soldiers are recruited, the administration of 
Spanish Morocco, and the reason for General 
Franco’s use of these Mo ‘em warriors in 
Andalusia. 


There are, in Spanish Morocco, two main races ; 
the Riffians and the Andalusian Arabs. The 
Riffians are hardy mountaineers of Berber extrac- 
tion, all light complexioned, and in some cases 
with blue eyes and red hair. A virile people, 
attractive and honourable, they for years engaged 
in unending battle against the Spaniards, but 
finally made submission and proved themselves 
good friends to their former foes. 


The Andalusian Arabs are even more romantic, 
for they are descended from the Arabs—or Moors 
—expeli*d from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who settled at Tetuan and Sheshawen. Almost 
exactly similar in appearance to the Spanish 
Andalusians, they remain to-day an artistic and 


om from the clutches of the Red atheists. 


knightly race remarkable for their civilisation and 
culture. Many of them live in the city of 
Sheshawen, which is situated in the heart of the 
Rif hills, where the houses have red tiled sloping 
roofs just as in some Spanish town. They still 
love Andalusia and the cities they built there. 


Walking in the streets of Sheshawen I met an 
old man with an enormous key at his belt. 


** What is that key?’’ I asked. 


‘* They key of my ancestors house in Granada,”’ 
he replied. Yes, many of them still treasure keys 
and title deeds of houses they have never seen, 
and which by now may have crumbled away. 


THESE ARE THE TWO MOSLEM RACES, 
CHIVALROUS, BRAVE AND TRUE, WHO 
ARE FIGHTING TO-DAY IN SPAIN. 


Spanish Morocco is a Protectorate, nominally 
part of the dominions of the Sultan of Morocco, 
who is represented at Tetuan by a Khalifa or 
Governor. This Khalifa, a Prince of the Blood, 
has always been on excellent terms with the local 
Spanish authorities, men who have never become 
infected with the Bolshevism that ruined the 
Government in Madrid, and have indeed taken a 
prominent part in the present attempt to free 
Spain. 


Why are the Moors fighting with General 
Franco’s men? They are doing so because they 
are devout Moslems, worshipping one God and 
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By Captain F. H. MELLOR 


believing that Mahomet is his Prophet. They 
realise just as much as the Catholic Spaniards that 
they are fighting for religion against the enemies 
of God. They know that churches have been 
sacked and priests and bishops murdered, and they 
naturally wonder what would happen to their 
mosques and their freedom of worship should the 
Reds in Madrid prevail. They wonder, too, what 
would be the fate of their women and children 
should these murderers, who have modelled them- 
selves on the Muscovite pattern, occupy their land. 


Surely these men have every right as Spanish 
Protected subjects to fight on the side of religion, 
law and order against the atheist forces that have 
threatened to engulf in a reign of terror not only 
Spain, but also the peaceful villages and hamlets 
in the Riff hills. They have never hesitated as to 
what path they should follow, and though only 
simple villagers, realise the difference between 
right and wrong far more clearly than the brittle, 
pretentious intellectuals who belittle and defame 
thm. AS HIS SHEREEFIAN MAJESTY 
MULAI ABDUL AZIZ HAS DECLARED: 
‘“ MY PEOPLE WILL NEVER JOIN WITH 
THE ENEMIES OF GOD AND RELIGION.” 


Strictly disciplined, commanded by picked 
Spanish officers, it is fantastic to suggest that they 
would commit the atrocities of which the Reds have 
been guilty. It is argued ‘‘ that it is terrible to 


Sheshawen, the home of the Andalusian Arabs. 


employ black heathen Moors to fight against the 
white followers of Madrid.’’ But, as I hope I have 
shown, every word of this is untrue; the Moors not 
being black—they are whiter than many Spaniards 
—and instead of being heathens are exceedingly 
religious, God-fearing people who have infinitely 
more in common with Christianity than the devil’s 
disciples against whom they are fighting. It is 
true, there was a time when Christian and Moslem 
struggled for mastery and both sides displayed 
fanaticism, but to-day the members of the two 
religions are infinitely more tolerant of each other, 
the Christian having learned that there is much 
good in Mohamedanism and the Moslem having 
learned to respect Christianity. 


There is indeed one good thing about the terrible 
struggle in Spain, which may very well be of last- 


ing benefit to that unhappy country and to 
Morocco. It is this. Now that Catholic patriots 
and Moslem patriots are fighting together to save 
the land they both love—the Moors love Andalusia 
still—may they not attain a real understanding of, 
and liking for, each other? May not the Moors, 
once the tumult and the shouting dies, settle down 
once more in Andalusia and bring back prosperity 
to a neglected though rich land which formerly 
they made to flow with milk and honey ? : 


To-day the cy of the Jehad, ‘‘Faith of Mahomet,” 
and the Christian battle cry ‘‘ For God and Spain’”’ 
ring out together as the men of both religions fight 
shoulder to shoulder in this ‘‘ Holy War’”’; so 
may we not hope that after the conflict the two 
peoples will unite in peace as they have in war, 
and once more make Spain and Morocco “‘ blossom 
like the rose 
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SELLING THE ARAB 


UR troubles in Palestine are entirely the 
creation of English politicians. They have 
sold the same horse— PALESTINE —to 

two different buyers (the Arabs and the Jews) and 

delivery of the goods has been made to both. 


Early in the War, when Turkey joined our 
enemies and attacked Egypt and the Canal, it 
became of vital importance to arouse the subject 
Arab races against their Turkish overlords. The 
then head of most of the Arabs was Sharif Hussain 
of Mecca who had long been eager to throw off 
the Turkish voke, and with his sons—the Emir 
Faizal and others—was willing to head the Arab 
revolt. 


In a letter to him dated the 24th October, 1915, 
Sir Henry MacMahon, our High Commissioner 
in Egypt, acting under the instructions of our 
Government, promised that ‘‘ the British Govern- 
ment will recognise and support the independence 
of the Arab countries from Turkey, from Persia 
on the east to the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea on the west—excluding portions of Syria (the 
French sphere) lying to the west of Damascus, 
Homs, Hama and Aleppo with the districts of 
Mersana and Alexandretta (which are more 
Turkish than Arab) and Aden (which is 
British).”’ 

It was on the strength of that solemn promise 
that the Arab races, under their tribal leaders and 
guided by Lawrence and others, rallied to our 
cause, helping materially to avert the threat to 
Egvpt and to complete Allenby's rout of the Turks 
from the Ilejaz, Palestine and other Arab areas 


in 1917-18. 
ARABS’ PLEDGES REDEEMED 


At that time Palestine was certainly one of the 
‘* Arab countries,"’ no less than 93 per cent. of 
the population being Arabs, and these, though at 
first dominated bv the overwhelming Turkish 
torces holding the key positions of that country, 
gave us valuable support in Allenby’s final 
advance. 


There was certainly no reason to exclude them 
from the emancipation from Turkish rule and the 
self-government promised in 1915 or from the con- 
firmation of that promise by the Prime Minister 
(Mr. Lloyd George) on September 19th, 1919, 
when he said: “THE ARABS HAVE RE- 
DEEMED THE PLEDGES GIVEN TO 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND GREAT BRITAIN 
WILL REDEEM THE PLEDGES SHE HAS 
GIVEN TO THEM.” 


The Arabs of Palestine contend that while the 
British Government has fulfilled its promises to 
their Arab brethren in Irak, Trans-Jordania (just 
as France has taken similar action in Syria). It 
has so far failed to fullil its promises to them. 
That is where the second purchaser comes in. 


As the war progressed money became as import- 
antasmen. The United States, then as now, held 
most of the world's gold and this was mainly con- 
trolled by a small, but powerful body of inter- 
national bankers—mostlv Jews and as_ such, 
supporters of Zionism and pro-German rather than 
pro-Ally. 

Thev were, however, willing to provide the 
needed finance to the Allies for a consideration, 
namely, that when the Turks were driven out of 
Palestine, a National Tlome for the Jews should 
he established there. Hence sprung the Balfour 
Declaration of November 2nd, 1917, which is 
believed to have been drafted by a few leading 
Zionists in New York and which runs as follows: 

‘* His Majesty’s Government views with favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a National Home 
for the Jewish people and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of that 
object, IT BEING CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD 
THAT NOTHING SHALL BE DONE 
WHICH MAY PREJUDICE THE CIVIL 
AND RELIGIOUS RIGHTS OF EXISTING 
NON-JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN 
PALESTINE, OR THE RIGHTS AND 
POLITICAL STATUS ENJOYED BY THE 
JEWS IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY.” 


IRRECONCILABLE PROMISES 


This is the declaration on which the Zionists 
rely. It is not easy to reconcile with the prior 
promise of 1915 to the Sharif of Mecca, and the 
attempt to incorporate both into the Mandate for 
Palestine which, after the war, was accepted by 
us has been the main cause of the fierce Arab- 
Jewish conflict that has raged ever since, cul- 
minating in the recent Arab general strike and 
rebellion, 

From the start the Palestine Arabs (Muslim and 
Christian) have denounced the Declaration. The 
writer of this article was in Palestine on 
dutv at Easter, 1920. On the Saturday, he met 
the Muslim Grand Mufti. The latter expressed 
the gratitude of the Muslim Arabs at being freed 
from Turkish misrule, but added: ‘* What shall 
we have gained, if the Turks are replaced by the 
Jews?” 


Going on to the Holy Sepulchre, the writer 
called on the Latin Patriarch—head of the Catholic 
communitv—a distinguished Italian Prelate who 
had held his charge for 20 years under the Turks. 
His view was almost exactly the same as the Grand 
Mufti's. ‘* Why save us from the Turks if you 
are going to put us under the heel of the Jews? 
I shall mvself go to the British Parliament to 
protest against 

Even then Jerusalem was a powder-magazine. 
On Easter Sunday, returning from High Mass at 
the Holy Sepulchre, the writer saw the first serious 
clash between the Arabs and the Jews. Before he 
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THE JEWS 


left at noon, 13 corpses had been taken out of the 
city. So began the conflict which has since gone 
on, bringing discredit to the British reputa.ion 
for good faith and fair dealing. 

The Arabs contend with some reason that we 
have concentrated on making their country a 
National Tlome for the Jews, rather than on 
making the National Home for the Jews in 
Palestine and that if the process goes on at the 
present rate the Jews will soon become masters 
of Palestine politically and economically, the 
Arabs being expropriated or expatriated. 

The Zionist desire for a National Home in 
Palestine is natural and even laudable, in so far 
as it can be attained without breach of our solemn 
undertaking to the Arabs. The problem is how 
far can it be pushed without such a breach. 


THE JEWISH INVASION 


The Zionist organisations, with the wealth, 
patriotism and business capacity they command, 
have already worked wonders in Palestine. In 
15 years immigration, mainly from Eastern and 
Southern Europe, has raised the Jewish population 
from 50,000 to about 400,000. They now form 
over 30 per cent. of the total population as against 
only 7 per cent. in 1918; within the last 2 years 
there have been 100,000 new immigrants and the 
new town of Tel-Aviv has a population of 135,000, 
exclusively Jews. 

At the same time, with the millions of capital 
they have poured into the country, they have 
established flourishing factories, started many new 
industries and put fresh life into agriculture by 
irrigation schemes for citrus and other fruits, 
thus creating employment and higher wages. 

FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW ALL THIS 
IS TO THE GOOD. BUT THE ARABS, 
THE ANCIENT OWNERS OF THE LAND, 
REGARD THIS PROGRESS AS MARKING 
THEIR DOOM. Palestine is a small country, 
about 10,000 square miles, of which over half is 
barren mountain, so-called forest and stony or 
sandy waste. Perhaps two-fifths are fit for 
cultivation. 

The Jews can only expand by acquiring more 
and more of that area. They have already acquired 
about one-tenth and are rapidly acquiring all they 
can, and the Arabs contend that the area is barely 
sufficient for the Arab owners and the natural 
increase in population—about 40 per cent. in the 
last 13 years. The Arab total is now nearly a 
million. 

Those of us who had experience of the ITindu 
moneylenders versus Muslim peasant problem in 
Northern India, know there is nothing more 
dangerous than a peasantry expropriated by those 
of a different race and religion. 

The problem was solved in the Punjab by Lord 
Curzon’s Act of 1901, which forbade the perm- 
anent alienation of peasants’ land to outsiders 


By... SIR 
MICHAEL O’DWYER 


without the special sanction of the executive. That 
has worked admirably. It was copied by Lord 
Kitchener in Egypt. 

In 1920, realising what would be the result of 
the Jewish influx into Palestine, the writer ven- 
tured to urge that similar action should be taken 
there. He believes that others with Indian experi- 
ence who visited Palestine to investigate the land 
question gave similar advice. But nothing has 
been done. 

Meantime, the Zionist leaders, as shown by Lord 
Melchett’s recent article in the Daily Herald, make 
no secret of their ambition to acquire in time the 
whole of Palestine, making it the home of three to 
four million Jews, while the Arabs might seek 
another home among their kindred in Trans- 
Jordania! 

NO WONDER THE ARABS ARE FULL 
OF SUSPICION AND ALARMS WHICH, 
UNFORTUNATELY, LED TO THE RE- 
CENT GENERAL STRIKE AND CIVIL 
WAR. 

In promoting the Jewish National Home we 
have overlooked not only our specilic promises 
to them—even as embodied in the Mandate—but 
their pre-existing rights, as guaranteed in the 
Balfour Declaration, and above all their mainten- 
ance on the land of their fathers. 


FOUR CARDINAL POINTS 


It is high time the whole question in its broadest 
aspects was investigated by the Royal Commis- 
sion now about to visit Palestine. One hopes 
they will not overlook four cardinal points :— 

(1).—That a Jewish National Llome has already 
been established in Palestine, which now has 
40U,000 Jews from all parts of Europe against 
50,000 in 1918, with flourishing towns, schools, 
hospitals, banks, industries, a University, etc., 
and that any further immigration allowed should 
not upset the existing ratio of roughly 70 per cent. 
Arab, 30 per cent. Jew. 

(2).—That to prevent the growth of a landless 
peasantry, the alienating of Arab land to Jews or 
other non-Arabs, should only be allowed with 
special executive sanction to be very sparingly 
accorded. 

(3).—That until the fusion of the two non-dis- 
cordant elements, Arab and Jew, into a single 
Palestinian Nationality—of which there is little 
indication as yet—the British Government, as 
Mandatory, must remain the impartial and final 
arbiter in all disputes. 

(4).—_THAT OWING TO THE RECENT 
CHANGE IN THE SITUATION IN THE 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AND 
EGYPT THE STRATEGIC VALUE OF 
PALESTINE TO OUR IMPERIAL INTER- 
ESTS HAS BEEN ENORMOUSLY EN- 
HANCED. 
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IR SAMUEL HOARE was pleased to be able 
to state at Margate that the rearmament 
programme. was proceeding with greater 

rapidity than had been hoped by the Government. 


The utterance, like so many others in the same 
vein by Ministers of State, was obviously designed 
to sow complacence and a blind faith in the 
Government in power. 


The trouble is that the comfortable philosophy 
advocated by these spokesmen of the National 
Government will not hold water. They are very 
colanders for leaks. Their remarks are carefully 
worded to hide a mass of incompetence and months 
and years of frittering with the basic and vital 
security of the British Empire. 


The naval rearmament programme is, according 
to Sir Samuel Hoare (who, in spite of the reputa- 
tion which he gained for being misinformed while 
Secretary of State for India, should as First Lord 
of the Admiralty have some knowledge of matters 
intimately concerned with defence), proceeding at 
a greater speed than was anticipated. 


CONFESSION OF ERROR 


The remark is worth analysis. If naval rearma- 
ment is proceeding at a greater speed than was 
anticipated, it must show that those who antici- 
pated the rate of naval rearmament were wrong. 
It is, in fact, a confession of error. At whose door 
liés this error? Surely at that of Sir Thomas 
Inskip. Sir Thomas was appointed as Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence. One of his 
chief duties—if not his chief duty—was to assess 
the degree'and speed of rearmament which could 
be carried out by the country without the dis- 
organisation of normal industrial activities. 


In research into the various factors concerned 
with the rearmament—and particularly the rate of 
rearmament—of the British Empire, Sir Thomas 
Inskip had the benefit of the best technical experts 
of the fighting Services. The public had a right 
to expect an accurate forecast. Yet Sir Thomas 
Inskip found it impossible to shake off his fondness 
for the south of France or the equivocation of his 
profession. In July, less than two months after 
the presentation of the original naval building pro- 
gramme for the year, a supplementary navy 
estimate was put forward. This supplementary 
estimate provided for the addition of a large 


number of ships to the main building programme 
of the year. 


Naturally it was acclaimed among those who 
took it at face value. It appeared to show that the 
Government really meant business in the matter 


Dilly-Dallying with Defence 


By Periscepe 


of rearmament, and that things were going even 
better than had been expected. 


But that does not absolve the Ministers con- 
cerned from criticism. Their judgment had been 
wrong in a matter which vitally affected the 
security of the British Empire. This criticism was 
levelled with greater justice against the Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence. Sir Thomas 
Inskip had been appointed—at a fat salary—to 
discover just how fast rearmament could be 
achieved. The presentation of the supplementary 
estimate for the Navy was a confession that he 
had been wrong in his calculations. In other 
words he had failed in the very task to which he 
had been appointed. 


It is idle to suggest that this is a small matter 
which will not have any ultimate effect upon the 
naval strength of the British Empire. It has been 
stressed again and again that time is the vital factor 
in the rearmament of the Empire. It is a matter 
of common deduction that to under-estimate the 
power of industry to cope with rearmament is to 
impose an unnecessary delay upon that rearma- 
ment. In other words, Sir Thomas Inskip, by his 
failure correctly to assess the resilience of British 
industry to the demands of rearmament, has de- 
layed the point at which Empire security will 
become an accomplished fact. 


AND ANOTHER BLUNDER 


That was in July. Now, in October, we have 
Sir Samuel Hoare saying once again that the naval 
rebuilding programme was progressing more 
quickly than had been anticipated. These are 
almost exactly the same words which ushered in 
the supplementary estimate for the Navy in July. 
They can mean but one thing. Sir Thomas Inskip 
has blundered again. Again he has under- 
estimated the capacity of the firms and workers of 
this country when asked to produce an effort for 
the safety of themselves and their colleagues 
throughout the Empire. 


Thus, here again we have a Minister in the 
National Government admitting that he has made 
a mistake. The difference between Sir Thomas 
Inskip and Mr. Baldwin is that the former relies 
upon the heads of the Defence Services to admit 
and at the same time hush up his defections, while 
the latter merely says that he has been mis- 
informed. If one discards the verbiage, one finds 
that both Mr. Baldwin and Sir Thomas Inskip, his 
most important Minister at the present time and 
one who has been called the Baldwin puppet, have 
admitted twice already to being wrong. That is 
a serious business—particularly when the security 
of a sacred trust is at stake. 
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One might forgive 
these errors of judgment 
if they did not mean that 
essential rearmament— 
and therefore the 
objective of Empire 
Security — was_ being 
delayed and put off 
thereby. 


Heaven knows how 
long it took the Govern- 
ment to realise in the first 
place that Sir Thomas 
Inskip had erred on the 
side of caution (a fault 
inherent in most men of 
his profession). It must 
have been some weeks, at 
the least. Thus the ‘‘full 
speed ahead’ with re- 
armament of which one 
hears so much must have 


been delayed by some 
weeks. 


And now again the 
same error. The admis- 
sion has been made. 
How long is it to be 
before the omission is 
made good? In this 
matter of rearmament 
every day and every hour 
counts. That is not an 
idle statement. It is a 
truth which been 
freely admitted by 
Ministers even of the 
Government of laisser- 
faire. Delay is therefore 
a matter which should be 
eradicated and, when it does occur, should be the 
object of strict and searching inquiry. 


Yet Sir Samuel Hoare can admit that things are 
being delayed. He puts it in a more comfortable 
way by saying that things are going faster than 
was expected. But the British public can see 
through that. They can appreciate that, when it 
is a case of working to capacity, under-estimation 
of that capacity must mean delay. 


INTERNAL POLITICS 


The public is now eagerly awaiting news that 
further additions are to be made to the naval build- 
ing programme in order to bring production once 
again up to capacity. There can never be any 
excuse for Sir Thomas Inskip, but at least the 
delay can be minimised by forcing production up 
to full capacity with the least possible delay. 


Is that being done? The immediate addition of 
some much-needed ships to the naval building pro- 
gramme in order to bring production up to 
maximum capacity should have been announced. 
The Cabinet is apparently too busy with its own 


ENGLAND WANTS MORE WARSHIPS. 


The naval building programme should be speeded up to the maximum capacity. 
Instead, the Government countenances endless delays and miscalculations. The 
picture shows H.M.S. Hardy being launched at Birkenhead earlier this year. 


internal affairs. It is so much more important to 
decide upon who shall be the next Prime Minister 
than to ensure that there shall be a British Empire 
to be ruled. 


It certainly looks as if, in order to avoid drawing 
attention to this second gross miscalculation on 
the part of Sir Thomas Inskip, matters are to be 
left to slide for what some people might call ‘‘ a 
decent interval.’’ But let it be remembered that 
this is no time for delicacy of feelings. A “‘decent 
interval” in the pressing matter of achieving 
security for the British Empire may mean a fatal 
interval. Any Minister who, either by neglect or 
by over-caution or by miscalculation, delays 
security cannot be tolerated to-day. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest 

possible notification to the “ Saturday 

Review,” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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LORD SWINTON 


VEN as this article goes to the printers, His 
Majesty’s Unfaithful Commons will be 
debating the outrageous incident of Lord 

Nuffield’s treatment at the hands of the Air 
Ministry. 

I call them the Unfaithful Commons because the 
placid drawers of £400 a year, the hopeful office 
seekers, have been supine while the Baldwin 
Cabinet has perpetuated the MacDonald treachery 
of hampering the rearmament of Great Britain. 

Last week I ended a grave accusation against 
the National Government with the declaration 
that only one of two things can possibly explain 
o'r present political state—either there has been 
gruss ineptitude or somebody has wanted to keep 
England weak. 

THE WORDS WERE STILL HOT FROM 
THE PRESS WHEN LORD NUFFIELD 
DISCLOSED THAT HIS PATRIOTIC 
ATTEMPT TO AID IN REARMAMENT HAD 
BEEN MET BY SNUBS, JUST AS LADY 
HOUSTON’S ATTEMPT TO GIVE LONDON 
PROTECTION FROM AIR ATTACK HAD 
BEEN MET WITH SNUBS. 


All Britain for a week past has been drawing the 
too painfully obvious contrast. When a patriot 
like Hitler or Mussolini wants to arm he com- 
mands the best men to do the work, and the work 
is done. WHEN BRITAIN IS IN NEED 
OF REARMAMENT, THE BEST MEN 
ARE HINDERED, HAMPERED, SNUBBED 
AND SCORNED, AND THE WORK IS 
NOT DONE. 

There has been a good deal of newspaper talk 
of a ‘‘ring’’ and of ‘‘graft.”’ But no ring or graft 
could be half so eflacious in preventing rearma- 


LAND HAS 


ment as that more terrible thing, ineptitude. 
lf any man in power wanted to check the 
pace of disarmament, what better means could he 
use than the placing in key offices men without 
any experience of the business of production— 
lawyers and talkers utterly devoid of any know- 
ledge of how business is done? 


INEPT DEPARTMENTS ARE APT TO 
SHELTER THEMSELVES BEHIND THE 
TIME-HONOURED EXCUSE THAT EFFI- 
CIENCY IS NOT COMPATIBLE WITH THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL METHODS OF PRO- 
CEDURE. The feeling is that if a thing cannot 
be done the Red Tape bureaucratic way, it had 
better not be done at all, though Britain perish. 

Such an attitude from this Government is doubly 
nauseating. 

If there is one thing which the MacDonald- 
Baldwin combination has betrayed it is the Con- 
stitution. 


Britain has no written Constitution. Writers 


like Bagshot glorified in its absence. Our Con- 
stitution is a matter of precedents and inherited 
traditions. 


All our precedents and traditions compel the 
Government of the day to have a mandate from the 
people. 

IN 1931 AND AGAIN IN 1935 THE PEOPLE 
RETURNED A HOUSE OF COMMONS 
OVERWHELMINGLY CONSERVATIVE. 
BUT THE GOVERNMENT IS THE VERY 
ANTITHESIS OF CONSERVATISM. IT 
HAS BETRAYED EVERYTHING FOR 
WHICH CONSERVATISM STANDS. 


It owes its escape from a just wrath because the 
idea has been encouraged that the only alternative 
to Baldwin's unconstitutional National Govern- 
ment is Socialism. 
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HISTORICUS” 


Never was such nonsense tolerated before in the 
history of a once hard-headed people. 


Mr. Collin Brooks, whose political knuckles I 
recently had occasion to rap for his Churchillian 
heresy, struck the right nail on the head a few 
weeks ago. Some correspondent had written to 
him saving that his attacks on the National 
Government were unpatriotic, as the only alter- 


: New ’planes flying in formation over Bicester. 
—. Bureaucracy is putting every obstacle in the way 
on of te ar ‘torce. 


of speedy expansi 

“ native to Mr. Baldwin was Socialism. Mr. Collin 

Brooks in the Sunday Dispatch replied with 

admirable brevity, ‘‘ 1 DO NOT AGREE. THE 

ALTERNATIVE TO BALDWIN IS CON- 
SERVATISM.” 


But neither the bold Mr. Brooks nor the mass 
of restive and betrayed Conservatives has suc- 
ceeded in unhorsing the false knight who placed 
himself at the head of the Tory forces and when 
the electoral battle was over sold them to a medley 
of mediocrities from Liberalism and National 
Labour, with the Bolshevising Ramsay MacDonald 
still in power. 

WHAT IS NEEDED IS A FREE CON- 
SERVATIVE ORGANISATION THAT WILL 
FIGHT THE TRAITOROUS BALDWINITES 
NOT AT THE POLLS, BUT WITHIN THE 
PARTY, WHICH WILL ENSURE THAT 
WHEN CANDIDATES ARE CHOSEN 
THEY WILL BE TRUE CONSERVATIVES 


XUM 


BETRA 


LORD NUFFIELD 
“A Patriot and a Man.” 


AND REAL PATRIOTS. Lord Nuffield 
is a patriot and a man. At this moment 
he could command the adherence of thousands 
of citizens who have bewailed in vain _ for 
three years and more that Britain was being 
left naked to her enemies to please the pacifism 
of the Russianised MacDonald and the Soviet 
intriguers of Geneva. 

The King, newly come to the throne, constitu- 
tionally could dismiss them to-morrow. 

The Crown is being betrayed by politicians 
BUT THE PEOPLE, IF ASKED, WOULD 
MAKE !T VERY PLAIN THAT THOSE 
ADVISERS, NOT FULFILLING THE 
WILL OF THE DEMOCRACY, THE 
MANDATE GIVEN AT THE POLLS HAS 
BEEN BETRAYED. 


The nation has yet to learn why, when Ramsay 
MacDonald and his precious son were rejected by 
the electorate, Baldwin went to endless trouble and 
to the neglect of real duties to foist them back 
upon the Commons and the Cabinet. There, 
again, was a blatant and barefaced jerrvmandering 
of the Constitution, designed to bring back the 
one man whose influence has been to keep Britain 
weak, 
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RACING 


The Final Phase 


By David Learmonth 


ITH the Cambridgeshire over, we are now 
entering the final stages of the season on 
the flat. It has been interesting in many 

ways; but I do not think it has disclosed any 
three-year-old of outstanding merit. 

In fact, the more one considers the Classic 
horses, the more one is forced to the conclusion 
that they are a very moderate lot. 

Mahmoud, I feel certain, was a lucky winner of 
the Derby, and it may well turn out not only that 
he was a better horse on the day than he was at 
any other time, which does his trainer, Butters, 
great credit; but that he was the only colt on 
Derby Day that could really act on the firm going. 

It is true that there have been a good many 
ills and ailments, particularly heel bug, which 
have interfered with the preparation of many good 
colts and fillies; nevertheless, they have beaten 
each other too often for one to have much confi- 
dence in any of them, with the possible exception 
of Precipitation, who looks like being a rare stay- 
ing four-year-old. : 


Cause of Heel Bug 


Some day or other I suppose the cause of heel 
bug will be discovered. At present no one seems 
to have any knowledge beyond rather vague 
theories. 

I have heard several suggestions ; but a trainer 
who has been very successful this year told me 
the other day that his personal experience was that 
horses were prone to be attacked by heel bug after 
they had run frequently or had been doing a very 
strong preparation at home. He also said that he 
had noticed that horses seemed to be attacked 
when the weather changed from warm to cold. 

This may well be so; but it only seems to prove 
that when a horse is weak or run down he offers 
less resistance to the germ. This is a well-known 
fact with human beings and every other animal. 
I do not think it proves in any way that heel bug 
is a result of overwork. 

In fact, the theory that the bug gets into the 
ground seems to have more to support it. This 
has not been proved ; it is common property, how- 
ever, that the complaint often becomes an epidemic, 
and it is difficult to see how else the germ could 
be carried, as trainers are very careful in the stable 
not to allow anything to be done which could trans- 
mit a contagious disease. 

With only a month of flat racing to go and the 
mixed Liverpool meeting due to take place during 
the first fortnight in November, the jumping stal- 
warts are already looking forward to the Winter 
season proper. 

Golden Miller has already made an appearance, 
at Wincanton, where, with odds laid on him, he 
easily accounted for Castle Irwell. Miss Dorothy 


Paget’s horse is to be ridden by F. Walwyn this 
season and, if he gets round Liverpool in the 
Grand Sefton, he is to take his chance once more 
in the Grand National. 

The question is, will Walwyn, riding as a pro- 
fessional for the first time, do what more than one 
other jockey has failed to do recently and get ‘‘The 
Miller’’ round the course? Personally, fine horse- 
man though Walwyn is, I doubt it. I do not 
think anyone on earth will ever get Golden Miller 
round Liverpool again. 

I understand that, in addition to the many 
French owners who are making plans to race over 
here on the flat next season, owing to the parlous 
condition of the sport in France, several prominent 
ones are to send steeplechasers over here. 


French Steeplechasers 


This should add interest to National Hunt 
Racing, which was, I regret to say, not very well 
maintained last season. Far too many good 
horses dodged each other, with the result that until 
the season was drawing to a close we did not see 
as interesting racing as we might have done. 

It has recently been very fashionable to go to 
France for steeplechasers and hurdlers. The 
hurdlers have not done so badly, though one 
cannot say that they did as well as their owners 
had expected last season; but I feel sure that 
French horses on the whole are bred on wrong lines 
for English Steeplechasing. 

One has only to look through the race card at 
a French Steeplechase meeting to see that the 
runners are bred on flat racing lines, which, with 
a few exceptions such as Brienz, our best steeple- 
chasers are not. The reason is in the difference 
in the obstacles and in the going. It must be 
remembered that steeplechasing in France carries 
on through the Summer and, though the courses 
there are so well watered that they are never hard, 
French horses never have to plough through a sea 
of mud like ours do in the winter. 

One cannot say that French ’chasers are worse 
than ours; in fact, the record of English horses in 
the Grand Steeplechase de Paris proves that they 
are not; but they are more suited to conditions in 
their own country, just as ours are more suited to 


. conditions over here. 


There is a little comedy going on about Thank- 
erton’s entry for the Santa Anita Handicap, the 
richest prize in the world. Technically Thanker- 
ton is half bred and is, therefore, ineligible for 
registration under American Jockey Club rules. 
We return the compliment in a way by refusing 
to enter in our stud book many well-known Ameri- 
can horses ; we do not, however, prevent them from 
running. As all these American horses un- 
doubtedly have stains in their pedigree, it is 
difficult to see the logic of the American ban. 
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CHESTNUT colt ambled beside his mother 
as she grazed in the big paddock. With 
his disproportionately big head and his long, 
stilty legs he was a comical creature. Every 
aow and then he would kick out with his heels and 
trot round in circles as though unable to contain 
his spirits. He was young and carefree and life 
was very good in that open sunlit field... . 
Six years later a man slipped from the back of a 
lathered chestnut horse as hounds ran into their 
beaten fox in the open. He slapped the steaming 
neck and fondled the silky ears. What a run it 
had been; racing pace over the cream of the vale; 
a point of five miles and quite nine miles as hounds 
had run. Only four were up. The Master, the 
huntsman, the whip and himself. He glanced at 
his watch ; fifty minutes exactly. Only one check 
and hounds had hit the line almost immediately by 
themselves. He had been in the front right from 
‘ae start. His gallant horse had never put a foot 
wrong, had jumped like clockwork. He gazed 
»roudly at the tired beast which stood beside him. 
A perfect hunter who loved his job and always did 
iis best. The mild brown eyes looked at him in 
mute enquiry and the soft nose turned to nuzzle his 
sleeve. ‘‘ Well done, old man,”’ he whispered, 
“* we’ll have many a good hunt together, you and 
I.’’ He slipped the bridle over his arm and turned 
towards the highroad. The chestnut horse 
followed him like a dog. 


The Perfect Hunter 


The man was right. Always when hounds 
were running you would see a chestnut horse 
at the top of the hunt taking fence or wall 
or timber with the same easy confidence. 
Never did he hesitate, no matter how high or thick 
the obstacle. His courage was leonine; but 
though his heart was high he was as meek and 
gentle as a well-trained dog, a humble servant 
giving of his best to the man who was his master. 

The years went by and slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, the chestnut horse began to fail. He 
could still jump with the best, but his pace was 
gone from him and his wind was not what it was. 
At the end of a hunting day he was exhausted and 
often would not touch his feed. His day was done 
and to the man who owned him those years of 


_ patient, ungrudging service counted for nothing. 


He was only an old horse, but he could still be 
useful. He could be sold. 

And so one day the chestnut horse found himself 
being paraded in front of an auctioneer’s rostrum 
while a curious, noisy crowd milled around him. 
He was puzzled and bewildered by this strange 
interlude in his life. Uncomprehending he heard 
voices and he did not know that they were bidding 
for him. The hammer fell and he was led away to 
begin his new life. 

He had been bought by the proprietor of a riding 
school. Now there are riding schools and riding 


Reward for Service 


By Dan Russell 


schools. The old horse was unlucky. Because he 
was So quiet and reliable he was used for beginners 
who bumped on the ill-fitting saddle until his back 
was raw. Their heavy hands sawed the bit in his 
sensitive mouth until the gums bled. Hardly was 
he back from one ride than he had to set out again. 
He was underfed and badly groomed. Very soon 
it would have been difficult to recognise the sleek 
and pampered hunter of other days. His coat was 
rough and staring and his eyes were dull. But, 
quiet and brave as ever he carried on. Day in day 
out he did his job, an uncomplaining slave. 

He had made a good bargain had that riding 
master. Despite hard work and wretched feeding 
the old horse carried on. For three years he gave 
of his best. But the years were passing and he 
was rapidly declining towards his end. 


Close of Life 


The end came one morning when the riding 
master brought a seedy little man to his box. 
They looked him over and talked together. Money 
passed, a halter was put round the horse’s neck and 
he was led away on his last, long journey, a journey 
which many horses make and which is a foul dis- 
grace to the name of England. 

It ended on the quay of a Belgian port. Thirty 
of them stood there, poor, worn-out old horses. 
They had crossed during the night and now in the 
grey dawn they stood shivering and bewildered on 
the greasy stones. Thin, with lack lustre eyes and 
staring coats, bones almost sticking through their 
hides they waited apathetically to be led away. 
For long they stood there until at last they were 
driven through the cobbled streets to the place 
where they were to meet their end. 

They came to a yard and there they were left. 
They had had neither water nor food since leaving 
England, but nobody thought to give them any. 
What did it matter when they were so soon to die. 
At long last a man came into the yard and led the 
first victim away. One by one they went until it 
came to the turn of the chestnut horse. They led 
him into a shed and bandaged his eyes. Then 
they urged him forward down a passage. He 
snorted in fright, for he could smell blood. With 
blows and oaths they forced him on. A man 
stepped forward with a poleaxe. He raised it and 
steadied himself for the blow... . 

At that moment a man in England was saying, 
“* Wonderful old horse he was. Brave as a lion. 
Gave me years of the best hunting I’ve ever had. 
Had to sell him though when he got old. Never 
heard what happened to him. Wonder where he 
is now.” 

The old chestnut horse lay on the floor of that 
Belgian slaughterhouse with the blood pouring 
from his slit throat. In the middle of his forehead 
was the hole made by the poleaxe. He twitched 
and shivered and lay still. He had received his 
reward for service. 
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Train Our Youth! 


By G. A. Pfister, M.A., D.Phil., D.Lit. 


HOSE who have the welfare of the British 
nation at heart and know how and where to 
find the evils which endanger it seriously, 

have no doubt rejoiced when Professor P. S. 
Lelean, who occupies the chair of Public Health 
at Edinburgh University, spoke on the Nation's 
C.3 standard of physical fitness recently in his 
presidential address to the Royal Sanitary Associa- 
tion of Scotland. 

It seemed, he said, as if it were the other 
countries of the world, and not Britain, which had 
learned something from ‘‘ the playing fields of 
Eton.’”? Whereas Germany to-day had four out of 
every five of her adolescents fit, the ratio in 
Britain was one out of three. 

We know by what means the Nazis ensured this 
truly magnificent result. Hitler’s and_ his 
collaborators’ first concern is the greatness and 
power of the German nation. They know that this 
cannot be achieved by commercial and industrial 
prosperity alone, but that the first requisites are 
physical and mental fitness. With typical German 
thoroughness they set out to devise a scientific and 
psychologically sound plan to this end, and saw 
to it that it was duly carried out. The Hitler Youth 
Movement, labour camps for rich and poor alike, 
and a number of other systems of training were 
made compulsory. The result was excellent. 


MacDonald’s Method 


What have we done in this country?” Ramsay 
MacDonald and his crew scrapped one naval unit 
after the other, and disbanded regiment after regi- 
ment, reducing our defence forces until it was a 
sorry farce. Then they went from one foreign 
country to another, like pedlars, advertising our 
disarmament and our weakness, and begging them 
to follow ‘‘ Britain’s glorious example,”’ until this 
country was, and still is, thoroughly discredited. 
Cadet training in schools was abolished. School- 
masters with Red tendencies were allowed to scoff 
at saluting the flag and forbade the children even 
to witness the Aldershot Tattoo, lest it should make 
them militarist-minded. 

But are we doing anything to raise the national 
standard of fitness above its present, deplorable 
C.3 standard? Nothing, as far as the Government 
isconcerned. The reason for this disinclination to 
enforce any useful measures seems to be that it 
would interfere with ‘* the personal liberty of the 
individual,’’ which is one of the most cherished and 
traditional glories of our nation. 

It is not difficult to discover what shou'd be done. 
The difficulty is how to make our young pcople do 
it. We are not in Germany or Italy where such 
things are ordered and where, above all, the men- 
tality, the patriotism of the youths is such that the 
order is obeyed and carried out, not only with 
precision but with the greatest joy and enthusiasm, 

Here the problem is different. Before the 
standard of physical fitness can be improved on a 


large scale, the mental attitude of the young must 
be improved, throughout the nation. This is as 
much the concern of parents and nurses as of 
schoolteachers. To instruct them what to do, and 
how to do it, is the work of the psychologist. 


Message to Mothers 


To enter into details is not possible here. It must 
suffice to say that all those in charge of little boys 
must see to it that during the earliest stages of life 
their male instincts and characteristics are allowed 
to develop. Particularly mothers must be careful 
to see in their sons the future men of the nation, 
and not to pamper and fondle and pet their 
children until the last vestige of embryonic man- 
hvod has been kissed out of them. 

lar too few of those people in whose care the 
children are, know that the basic elements of 
character, which remain unaltered throughout life, 
are already formed and firmly established at the 
age of seven, and that unless they are treated by 
psychologically sound methods before the child is 
ten years old, nothing much can be done to 
alter them. 


“ They shak grow not old, as 
we that ave left grow old: 

Age shall not wea y them, 
nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun 
and in the mo ning 

We will remember them.” 


We can best remember them 
by offering the hand of friend- 
ship to their comrades who 
survived, so many thousands 
ot whom, because of sickness 
or because they are growing 
old. are today in dire need 
of help. 

Please help the British Legion 
to heip these men and their 
families by giving as gen- 
erously as you can for the 
Poppies you wil! wear on 


POPPY 


DAY 
Nov. Il 


81 October 1936 


DONATIONS will be welcomed, and 
these should be addressed to the local 
Poppy Dav Committee: or to Captain 
W. G. Willcox, M.B.E., Organising 
Secretary, Eari Haig’s British Legion 
Appeal Fund. 29, Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. 7. 

LADIES willing to act as Poopy 
Sellers are asked to apply to their 
local Poppy Day Committees or to 
the above address. 
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Little Entente Crisis 


By Robert Machray 


NCE again the Little Entente has come 
prominently into the news, as a conse- 
quence, it is said, of the Belgian policy 

of neutrality announced by King Leopold a fort- 
night or so ago. Messages from Bucharest and 
Belgrade appear to indicate that Rumania and 
Yugoslavia are dissociating themselves to some 
extent from Czechoslovakia, the third member of 
the combination, and the reason given is their 
determination to remain neutral in the event of 
war breaking out in Europe under the impulsion 
of Soviet Russia. If this is true, another heavy 
blow has been struck at the policy of France, and 
marks unmistakably a further deterioration of the 
whole international situation, already bad enough. 

From the beginning of its history the Little 
Entente attached itself to France, and formed an 
integral part of the French system of alliances. 
As a diplomatic unit, it supported France on all 
occasions, and so long as her hegemony over the 
Continent continued unchallenged, it was perfectly 
safe, despite ‘much hostile propaganda directed 
against it. 


REVIVAL OF ANTAGONISM 


Ten years passed before a change began to be 
manifest in a decided revival of the age-old 
antagonism of France and Germany. In 1932 
Germany withdrew from the Disarmament Con- 
ference on France's refusal of Equality; but 
it was Germany who was victorious in that clash, 
and the hegemony of France was shaken. With 
Herr Ilitler’s accession to power in 1933, the re- 
surgence of Germany as a Great Power was 
increasingly evident, and the Little Entente 
reacted to the altered position of affairs by estab- 
lishing a Permanent Council, consisting of its 
three Foreign Ministers, for the purpose of con- 
solidating its action in face of any eventualities, 
but it still held to France, though her hegemony 
was visibly under strong attack. 

That hegemony was seen to have passed com- 
pletely away in May, 1935, when France concluded 
the Pact of Mutual Assistance with the Soviet— 
its signature was tantamount to an admission on 
the part of France that this was the case, and its 
significance could not but be heightened when 
Czechoslovakia entered into a similar pact with 
Moscow. It may be recalled that the Soviet had 
been permitted to join the League of Nations 
some seven or eight months previously; like 
France, and even more than France, the Little 
Entente had all along been a devoted supporter of 
the League, and as late as mid-September of this 
year its Permanent Council, at Bratislava, pro- 
claimed it would not depart from that attitude. 

Signor Mussolini's policy concerning Austria, 
Hungary and the Balkans had long been regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by the Little Entente, 
but officially it kept on ‘‘ correct’’ terms with 


him. It voted at Geneva for the application of the 
Sanctions to Italy, and was undoubtedly discom- 
fited and upset by Mussolini's conquest and 
annexation of Abyssinia, with the subsequent can- 
cellation of the Sanctions, a fact which so plainly 
attested the failure of the Geneva Institution. Yet 
the Bratislava Conference—at any rate, in its pub- 
lished communiqué—reaffirmed that it stood by 
the League just as it did by the French alliance. 

It is possible that what went on behind the 
scenes was a little different, seeing that the im- 
potence of the League had been proved and the 
hegemony of France had disappeared. Discussion 
undeniably turned on the French and Czecho- 
slovakian Pacts of Mutual Assistance with the 
Soviet. Now, for years past the three States have 
had no common policy vis-a-vis the Sovict, because 
Yugoslavia refused to recognise it, and still does 
so; the pacts therefore, could not be much to her 
mind. Under the influence of M. Titulescu, 
Rumania was keen for a pact with the Soviet,.and 
expected that when he signed it the Soviet would 
definitively abandon its claim to Bessarabia. 

With the fall of Titulescu the question at once 
arose whether a change in the policy of the Little 
Entente would follow. 


BELGIAN REVERBERATIONS 


But even while answers were being given 
or suggested in one way or another, the 
action of Belgium, with its individualist and 
realist tone of independence, which is in line 
with that of Poland, respecting France and 
the League, has had quick and profound reverbera- 
tions throughout the Balkans. The falsity of the 
doctrine of collective security was again exposed 
and emphasised, though in the Peace and Locarno 
Treaties torn up, in the Rhineland remilitarised, 
and in Abyssinia annexed, there already were suf- 
ficient concrete instances of its unreality. 


Efforts are being made both in France and Eng- 
land and by their Governments to twist and 
obscure the true intent of King Leopold's speech, 
but the fact cannot be concealed that it is based on 
opposition to the Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual 
Assistance and its extremely dangerous implica- 
tions. Her King would fain keep Belgium from 
becoming once more the battleground of the 
nations; no more can King Carol like to see 
Rumanian territory used as a stepping stone by 
the Soviet in an attack on Germany, or vice versa, 
than can Poland care to have Germany or the 
Soviet marching across her frontiers to war. 
Meanwhile the part plaved by the Soviet and its 
Foreign Commissar, Litvinoff, in Europe becomes 
more aggressive day by dav, as is most apparent 
at present in the Spanish Civil War. It is a part 
that bodes nobody any good, and at least two of 
the Little Entente States seem at last to realise 
that dreadful truth. 
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The Saturday Review 


We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
ss imterest :: 


LADY Hovuston,— 

Permit me to thank you for the fearless stand taken by 
The Saturday Review in defence of Christian Principles 
against the diabolical doctrines of Bolshevism. 

While 1 must admit that the cryptic appellations by 
which ministers of Church and State are labelled are 
most apt, yet I cannot help feeling that there are many 
who would resent their publication on the same principle 
that in America a Ford Car is like a bath because every- 
one has one but they don’t like to be seen in it! 

The attitude of the Anglican Episcopate is quite as 
impossible to understand as the policy of the ‘‘ National 
Government.”” It was expressed by a waitress in a 
Sheffield Hotel recently. There were three men spending 
a dank Sunday afternoon writing and reading in the 
Commercial Room when she came in and, as_ she 
switched on the light, she exclaimed ‘‘ You are all in 
the dark like the Church of England bishops ! ” 

Two paragraphs in the Morning Post of 15th 
October, make interesting reading by comparison :— 

“‘ Who, after all, in this country are the Communities 
which stand openly and squarely against Communism and 
all its various complexes and shades? Are they or are 
they not the great Roman Catholic Church (I am a 
Protestant) and the Fascists? ” 

The attitude of the Protestant Churches in this so- 
called ‘‘ Christian Country ’’ in not bombarding the 
Government, for its weak-kneed policy of non-interven- 
tion where one of the strongholds of Christianity is 
attacked, should make it easier for those who still possess 
a Christian conscience to see that the Roman Catholic 
Church alone stands out for Christian principles and is 
quite prepared to die for them rather than compromise 
with ‘‘ The Devil’s Kindergarten.” 

W. Henry P. Boyp. 

65, Lansdowne Road, 

Bournemouth. 


Spanish Reds Unmasked 


SIR,—Allow me to congratulate you on the article 
“‘ Spain—Land .of Terror’ which appeared recently in 
the Saturday Review. 

It throws a penetrating searchlight on the inner 
causes of the Spanish War, and should do much to dispel 
the sedulously fostered lie that the Red Incendiaries there 
are “‘ fighting ’’ to save Democracy. 

From my own experience of Spain I can endorse Cap- 
tain Mellor’s remarks concerning the Sevilliano’s longing 
for the return of the Monarchy. 

Who knows but whether after this holocaust is over 
their hopes will not be realised ? 

E. G. SHEDDEN. 

45, Oakley Crescent, S.W.8. 


A Catholic Appeal for Spain 


MADAM ,— 

As President of the Committee, approved by the 
Hierarchy of England and Wales, for the relief of 
Spanish refugees and for the assistance of wounded and 
sick, as well as for destitute children, in Spain, I venture 
to make an earnest urgent appeal to all who appreciate 
the need of our afflicted brethren and fellow creatures. 

ARTHUR, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
as early as possible. 


Compromising with Satan 


Red Atrocities in Spain 


DEAR LaDy Houston,— 

Many days ago Berlin got to know of astounding Red 
atrocities at Siguenza, yet neither our daily Press nor the 
dictatorial B.B.C. seem to think this satanic fury worth 
chronicling. 


The Osservatore Romano (October 16th) gives the tol- 
lowing brief message from Berlin: ‘‘ The Burgos 
correspondent of the Deutsches Nachrichten Buero 
learns that at Siguenza the Red troops have assassinated 
the bishop, 20 priests, and 100 people of the countryside. 
The Episcopal Palace has been destroyed. The Reds have 
carried off from the Cathedral gold plate worth two and a 
half million pesetas. The Seminary and fifty houses have 
been set on fire or destroyed by bombs.” 


MOLEOUSI DE LEPTA. 
Reddish, Stockport. 


Soviet Machinations 


SIR,—I have become a sitbscriber to your paper, and 
this may be taken as proof of my hearty agreement with 
your general policy. If, therefore, 1 write in what may 
appear to be a carping spirit, I hope it will be taken in 
good part, and the qualms of my own mind set at rest 
by some explanation. 


No one who thinks can possibly quarrel with your 
exposure of the grave dangers attendant on a possible 
rapprochement with the Bolshevik régime in Russia. 
How in Heaven’s name can our statesmen seriously 
entertain the possibility of an understanding (to go no 
further) with that detestable régime, in face of the 
declared policy of Stalin & Co. of implacable war 
against capitalist States, of which this country is con- 
sidered by them to be the arch-leader ? 


Surely the machinations of the Bolsheviks as revealed 
by past and present intrigues, to take only the Zinovieff 
letter and the unceasing activities of agents and agitators 
across the Indian frontiers, can be susceptible of one inter- 
pretation only ? 


I am in cordial agreement with your repeated exposure 
of Russian intrigues, and the indications of flirtations 
with that unholy régime by certain of our Statesmen. 
Good luck to your campaign ! 

TaBAsco.”’ 

London, S.W.10. 


The Shocking Truth 


SIR,—The refusal of Swansea Town Hall to Sir 
Oswald Mosley on the excuse that paintings might be 
damaged, is very interesting. 

Guardians of the temples of Bumbledom, like those of 
Mumbo-Jumbo, never like an exponent of new and 
stirring ideas. Now we find even a Liberal elected man 
shocking the City fathers, on the banks of the Tay, to 
wit, Mr. John Henderson Stewart, M.P. 


He was outspoken and irreverent, and said that but for 
aelf-interests both the House of Commons and all the local 
bodies ‘“‘ would be denuded in a night.” 


Disgraceful language for a Scottish Liberal! 
O. C. G. Hayter. 


Dollar, Clackmannanshire. 
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The “S.R.” Leads Somerset Patriots 
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The Saturday Review 


DgAR LaDy Hovuston,— 

First of all we wish to thank yon for your splendid 
paper and also for the reduction in price, which brings it 
within the reach of all our members. You will be pleased 
to learn we have adopted it as our official organ and we 
thoroughly agree with your policy towards Russia. Fur- 
thermore we thoroughly appreciate Meriel Buchanan’s 
articles on Communism at home and abroad. 

It is our constant aim to prevent the growth of Com- 
munisin and to establish patriotism. amongst the youth 
of Britain. We feel that you have done more for 
patriotism than anyone else in England. We would also 
like to compliment you on the other features of your 
magazine. Wishing you every success in future. 


THE EXFCUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE PATRIOTS. 


A Worker’s Tribute 


DEAR LADY Hovuston,— 

Only two weeks ago your splendid paper, the 
Saturday Review was put into my hands by a friend of 
mine. I recall with thankfulness the action of my friend, 
and express my gratitude to you for the fearless and out- 
spoken truth in your Review. 

Our Press would raise its standard of value to the 
Englishman, were it to follow your paper in the pursuit 
of truth. I congratulate Father Woodlock on his articles 
and his condemnation of the foreign plague— 
Communism. 

I am not a Catholic, yet am deeply in sympathy with 
the church in Spain. I am much disappointed with the 
attitude of our so-called spiritual leader and primate— 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and condemn his silence. 
Too much to say during the Abyssinian war, and to-day, 
nothing ! 

Why should onr people inhale the unpleasant breath 
of Russian Bolshevism and tolerate its agents in our 
noble land? Why should these foreigners (Communists) 
the illiterate and very scum of the earth take advantage 
of our liberty and hospitality to poison the heart of our 
nation ? 

A DalILy WORKER. 

London. 


The “S.R.’s’” Popularity 


DEAR LaDy Houston,— 

About two months ago, whilst waiting to have my 
hair cut, I picked up the Saturday Review which a cus- 
tomer had left. I only read the back page, ‘‘ Who is 
Anthony Eden ” before my turn came. 

When I came out I went to the first newspaper shop 
and ordered a copy and from this I ordered 3 more copies 
and started passing them round. It did not take long 
before 1 heard from three friends that they were ordering 
regular copies. 

When I called at my local newsagent, he said, ‘ Funny 
Mr. F. since you ordered the ‘S.R.’ about ten new 
customers have given a regular order for same.’’ I sug- 
gested he should show it on his counter and he would 
quickly double this number. 

I only write this to show that a good thing is appreciated 
and will advertise itself. To-day when Press articles are 
so mutilated it is refreshing to find one at least gives us 
some real home truths. 

Wake up England, before it is too late! 

Good luck to vou Lady Houston for calling attention 
to our present folly. 

A PERMANENT READER. 

South Crovdon, 


The Finest Yet 


MADAM,— 

I think last week’s Saturday Review the finest I have 
seen. 

I have ordered six more for distribution. Each article 
is worth reprinting in pamphlet form, especially that of 
Historicus.” 

Carry on the good work. 

C. FRRAKES. 

Eldon,” Pampisford Road, 

South Croydon. 


Lady Houston’s Courage 


LaDy Houston,— 

I have been a reader of the Saturday Review since the 
beginning of August, and I greatly admire your pluck, 
as to-day it takes some doing for anyone to stand up and 
deliberately hold out against the British politicians who 
are leading us into a quagmire from which we shall not 
be able to extricate ourselves unless we get hold of a 
strong man of the Hitler type to guide us in home and 
Foreign affairs. 

Foreigners are beginning to look at the English nation 
as a Nation of jelly fish with no backbone or muscle in 
us. 


I suggest that we should enter into an agreement with 
Germany and to form an alliance that no power on earth 
could break. 


Eltham, S.E. 


A ENGLISH PATRIOT. 


Praised in Kent 


Lapy Hovuston,— 

It is not very often that I am provoked to writing a 
letter of this kind, but I have been enthused by a meet- 
ing into writing and telling you about it 

I heard a very good lecturer named Mr. Jarvis sway a 
large crowd with his oratory, and he made your work 
and crusade against Bolshevism the text of his speech. 

Most political speakers leave me cold, for in nearly all 
cases they appear to present the views of the party they 
belong to whether they believe in its policy or not. 

Mr. Jarvis told the crowd that it was about time that 
your steady crusade and unwavering philosophy was 
more recognised. 

The way in which Mr. Jarvis contrasted your philo- 
sophy with the changing opportunism of ‘‘ Schoolboy 
Eden,” as Mr. Jarvis called him, was most amusing to the 
crowd, and gained him good applause. 

With best wishes to the success of the Saturday 
Review. 

LEONARD LOVENACK. 

46, Goddington Lane, 

Orpington, Kent. 


Developing Wasted Talents 

SIR,—It did not take me much thought before I came 
to the conclusion that we should make efforts to discover 
the talented boys and girls in every district and give them 
an opportunity of going under first rate masters. 

These children must not be young, brt between 15 and 
20. Talented children shonld not he allowed to develop 
their gifts before 15—18 years. Only then will they be 
great. 

Please, no prodigies ! 


Wood Park, S.E.19. 


A Youno Stuprnt PrAnist. 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


Our Betters! 
MADAM,— 

Can nothing be done to save the Empire from this so- 
called National Government which is really Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald supported by a little clique of Mr. Baldwin 
and her personal followers ? 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has certainly been perfectly 
consistent in his determination to destroy the Empire. 
During the War he did his best to aid our enemies by 
fomenting strikes among the colliers and munition 
workers, being thus responsible for the loss of thousands 
of our men. He then invited the workers of England to 
follow Russia. 


He was a leader in the General Strike in 1926. When 
he came to power he at once gave up our mandate for 
Irak and proceeded to abandon our position in Egvpt. He 
then proceeded with Baldwin’s assistance to wreck our 
Indian Empire. The full result ot his work there has yet 
to be revealed. 


By his Washington Treaty, followed by the Treaty of 
London, he has almost destroyed our Navy. 


Base Betrayals 


To come to the present; no sooner has Parliament been 
prorogued, than Kussia has been promised a loan of 
£10,000,000, and a further treaty has been negotiated 
with Egypt completing the mischief already done, and 
a beginning made in the surrender of the Sudan. Baldwin 
has obstinately refused to pledge the Government not 
to give up the Mandated Colonies. Before Parliament 
again meets they may have been handed over to Germany. 


The recent articles in the Morning Post show how 
scandalously our air defences have been neglected. We 
have two old lawyers as Minister of Defence and First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who make eloquent speeches as 
to what is to be done to strengthen the Navy. 


It reminds one of Alice in Wonderland. Always “Jam 
yesterday and jam to-morrow”? but never jam to-day. 
The only actual steps towards strengthening the Navy 
so far has been to disarm the Hawk class of cruisers and 
scrap the C class; in fact our dockyards are so engaged 
in scrapping that they cannot lay down any new ships. 


A. Miruin Bruce, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.S.A. 


(Captain R.A.F. (retd.)). 
27, Boileau Road, Ealing, W.5. 


Has England Gone Mad? 
DEAR MADAM,— 

I have only recently started purchasing your most 
interesting journal the Saturday Review. Thank God we 
still can boast that some of our Press is untainted and 
unbiased in favour of Red Rolshevism and all the horror 
which Spain’s martyrdom stands for! 


You have ably filled the place of a sorely needed wile 
awake Leader to bring England to her senses. One also 
thanks God for such splendid, fearless leaders as Benito 
Mussolini and Adolph Hitler, not forgetting those heroic 
defenders of poor Spain, the so-called ‘* Rebels ”’ for all 


they have done to save Europe and the world from the 
Red horror! 


God grant that, ‘ere it is too late, England may find 
someone equally capable, strong and above all things 
fearless, to step into the wide breach, already waiting too 
long to be filled, to save England and her glorious heri- 
tage, the Empire from crumbling to disruption and chaos 
through Red propaganda! 


One has an excellent sample of its latest achievement 
in this direction in the recent B.B.C. Broadcast of the 
Red Play, ‘‘ The Sailors of Cattara’*—a more perfect 
lesson in Red propaganda one could scarcely imagine ! 
Has England gone mad ? 

(Mrs.) Rose Stopparr. 

2, Cardigan Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“ National’? Humbug 


MADAM,— 


When Mr. Raldwin had MacDonald and his son back 
into the Administration, after they had been decisively 
rejected by the electors, there was a great outcry in cer- 
tain sections of the Press, and justly so, for this sort of 
political wrangling may one day cause England her 
ircedom. 

No one wanted the MacDonalds, and when Mr. Raldwin 
and others maintained that they had to be returned in 
order to retain the ‘‘ National ”’ character of the Govern- 
ment, not a soul was deceived by this piece of arrant 
humbug, least of all our Socialists who are such good 
partisans at this sort of thing. 


Parliament must wake up to the fact that people will no 
longer tolerate such disgraceful acts on the part of our 
ministers, and the sooner it realises this the better. 
Fascism will surely sow the seeds of its policy on a 
weakened democracy, if such things are allowed to occur 
in Governmental life. 


Wake up, Baldwin, or one day yon and your colleagues 
may have one of the rudest awakenings of your lives. 
DENIS STOCK. 
45, Ashurst Road, 
North Finchley, N.12. 


German Friendliness 
MADAM,— 
A closer friendship between Germany and Great 
Britain is the earnest desire of countless people in both 
countries. Unfortunately, only too often they are 


unaware of any means by which they may help to 
establish this. 


Possibly, it will interest readers to hear that I recently 
spent a very happy holiday in Germany under the aus- 
pices of the B.P.A. (Bund zur Pflege persénlicher 
Freundschaften mit Auslandern), an organisation recoim- 
mended to me by a friend, which seeks to promote 
exchange-visits, and correspondence—in either language 
—between British and German folk. Armed with intro- 
ductions to several branch secretaries, I was able to 
meet, and converse, with Germans almost wherever I 
went, making many friends whom otherwise I should 
never have encountered. 

R. CHARLES LINES. 

Linehurst, Solihull, Birmingham. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


I have all my life been a strong Conservative, but I 
am absolutely disgusted with this modern brand of 
Conservatism, which is merely camouflaged Socialism. 


SEPTUAGENARIAN. 
* * 
* 


The country is thirsting for leadership—unselfish, 
patriotic, gentle, but firm leadership. I wish all women 
would unite under Lady Houstun’s leadership to save 
the Empire at the eleventh hour. 

Golders Green. ANNE MAKEPEACE. 
* * 

* 


The Empire could supply all our needs of sawn timber; 
but such a policy would not be helping our Bolshevist 
brothers and so does not commend itself to the Govern- 
ment. 

Morpeth Mansions, S.W.1. 


** 
* 


T. C. STARR. 


The subversive preaching of such as Sir Stafford 
Cripps makes one wonder whether a little of Hitler’s 
firmness would not be very good for this country. 

50, Welleck Street, W.1. Pure H. BAYER. 
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“SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


The 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
Hotel. Bed., ec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 4 Loch Lomond. 


shire. — Aviemore 
Hotel Bed. ;_Rec., 4. Pens., 5 


gns. to 10 gns. Golf. “Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding tennis. 
YLESBURY. — Bull’s Head Hotel, 


Market Square. alte’ 24: Rec.. 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. os 7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, 


AMBURGH, 
Victoria Hotel. 8; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


—Kensington Hotel, 76; 
5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat . to 
Mon., Bers. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very Mod. 


Rout = END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel Bed., 20; Rec., 4 and bar. 
5 to 7 gens. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


-ON-WINDERMERE, — Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


1 Berkshire.—Station 


Pens.. from 3} to 4 
gns. W.E,. Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


SUSSEX.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 
Bed ; Rec., 5; Pens., from 44 gns. 


W.E., from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. 
ens., from 5 gns. 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns to 

5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. Suffolk. — Angel 
Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns. 
.E., 2 gns. 3/6; "Din., 5/6. Golf, 
fishing, racing 


Pens., 


— Grand Hotel. 
E, trom £1 per 
Golf, tennis, 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. 
Hotel, 
from 5 gns. 

fishing, tennis. 


— Trossachs 
Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, =. 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 mi ~r 

boating, tennis. 


Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 g 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Breakfast), 7/6. Golf. 


(“Er — New Inn, High Street.— 
Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, 
/ clochey.  Pens., £2 10/-. 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


YOMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
/ Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 


W.E., 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 
bowls. 


(KOsTsTON. ENGLISH LAKES. — The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., irom £5 10/-, 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


— Park Hotel, Place. 
W.E. 


Maer- 
Lun., 1/6; 


anni CORNWALL.—Sea View. 
5. Pens., from 3} gns. 


W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 12/6 
per day. Golf, 3 miles. Fishing, riding, 


unting, tennis. 


DUNDEE. —_The Royal British Hotel is 
the best H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


Cone, Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/-, 


Lun., 3/6: Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manor 

House Botel, Budock Vean. Bed., 46; 

2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf, 
> fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; 
Pens., from £3 5/-; Lun., 3/-; Din., 6/-. 
Tene golf. 
LASGOW, C.2. — Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110.  Pens., 6 gns.; W.E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, 


Royal Foley Hotel: Bed.. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; * oF = 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 
ULLANE, Lothian. — Bisset’s 


East 
Hotel. Bed., 25; 
5 gns. 
courts. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., 35/-. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


ec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
W.E., 14/- to 16/- per én. ‘ennis 
Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- Tennis, golf. 


BAY. Hotel, Beltinge. 
2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. is) Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 ; overlook- 
ing sea. All bedrooms with Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed ; Rec., Pen -E., 
hing, boat- 


ing, bathing. 


Bed., 
18/- per day. 
Golf, fishing, tennis. 


Kitt Lakes.—The Keswick 

Hotel 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 

gns.; 6 gns. we W.E., fr. 15/- per 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., 
R.A.C., and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


L°S AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 
*Phone : Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. 
26. Pens., 6 gns. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens., S.W.5. Tel.; Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


Goss HOTEL, 189, Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7. 
ed ; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from ah gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOTEL, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1. Tel.: Ter. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 and 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. ‘Pens. he 
3} to 4} gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 


Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 bedrooms, h. & ¢. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, Street, 
Leicester Square, W. . Pens., 
from 4} gns. W.E., anes Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/6. 


Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel .. 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6/16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, fishing, 
bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., A wr 4 to 6 

gns. W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
Hi 6. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6 Pens., 


; Rec., 2. 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 


EWCASTLE - ON - TYNE. 
Hotel. 

Rec., 9. Pens., £ 

p bathing. 


— Central 
WE Street. Bed., 
E., 36/-. Golf. 


OTTERBURN HALL HOTEL. 
c., 3. Pens., from_5 gns.; 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on ain Brom 


TEWTON STEWART, 
Galloway Arms Hotel. 
Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, Phas 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


N=; Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W. — Niton 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 4; 
Pens., from 6 gns. W.E., from £25/-. Golf, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns.; -E., £1 per day. 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
“ Cookson,” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


p=. Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

00; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W. 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 gns. 
W.E., 30/-; Lun., 2/6 Din., 3/6. Tennis, 
fishing, boating, horse- ‘riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 
Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
from £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 


tennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 
OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 
Rec., 5; Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and oy ae in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. "Phone: 


ALOP. — Hetel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., ec., Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. "edit Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38; Pens., £3/12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, “Saale bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5; Din. 6/-. Golf, wis, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


Pa: —Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

Ww. 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH UIST, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7. Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles free ‘to, ‘hotel guests ; 
fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE - ON - TRENT. — Victoria + 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., "3/6; 
Supp. acc. to requirements. Ya. golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, Hants. 

"Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 
Bed and breakfast, 8/6; double, 
Golf, trout fishing. 


~- ~ 


14/-. 


TRANRAER Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 

Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos. — Reval Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Pens., from 

5 to 6} gns. Winter, 3 ns. * Golf fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket. hockey. 


.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Tennis courts; golf, stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash courts, minia- 
ture putting course. 
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HOTELS—Continued 


PALM COURT Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
65; Rec., 6. Pens., from 5 to 7 gns., winter, 
4 gns. W.E., fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, fishing. 


Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and Bar. 
Pens., £4/15/6. W.E., £1/17/6. Golf, Went- 
worth and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ALTON - ON -NAZE. — Hotel Porto 
Bello, Walton-on-Naze. English cater- 
ing, comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord _Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E.. Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, i} miles. Tennis. 


INDERMERE. — Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E.,. £2/8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 

W.E., 25/-. Lun., from 3/6; Din., from 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/- Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week; fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine sienna Facing Sea. Te e- 
phone: 434711 


— (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
First Avenue. Overlookin 
sea law Comfortable 
hotel. LIFT. Heating, etc. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view. — Pens., 

4 gns. each per week, full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
d., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 

£3 10/-.. W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing, “bowls. 
HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 


es Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Golf, “fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
ho maa £1 15/-.. Lun., 8/-; Din., 5/-; Golf, 
polo. 


AWLISH, S. Devon. — Sea View Hotel. 
ex. Cuisine every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire mg 
Hotel, Wilmington ae. Bed., 
Pens., from 3 gns. E. from 10/6 per = 

Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, a 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 
Golf, 2/6. Fishing and Tennis in saab: 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, tacing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel. Cliff Road. 
Bed., 58; Kec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, _SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to '30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 
borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens. 
8 gns. to 4 gns.; W.E., 10/6 to “2/6 daily. 
Golf, 4/- per day (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. _ Elec. alight. 
Central Heating. No extras. Tel. : 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 

. Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Pm. Cliff Hall. Excel- 
lent table. ‘‘ Not large but everything of 
the best ’—3-4 gns. Winter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
~_ Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshize. —Whitfield Pei 
vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 
gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 316; Dinner, ue 

Golf, } miles. Hunting, fishing. 


—a Country House Hotel. H. 


_ Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone: 596. 


ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion “ a front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 


LFRACOMBE. — The Osborne Private 

Hotel, Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 

a te 4} gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
wis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA. — Grand Hotel. Sea Front. 
Cent. 110 Bed., all with H. & C. Five 
large lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known. Liit. Ballroom. Pens., 3} to 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel. : 

693. Every comfort. Under personal super- 

vision of the proprietress. Mrs. J. Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton ago 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue. 
Rec., 2. Pens. 3 gns. Garden. Golf, "hale 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Bed., 33; Rec., 6. 3} 
to 44 W.E., 12/6 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/- Golf, tennis, 


INCOLN.—Grand Hotel, St. Mary St. 
4 Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. Lun., 
2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


Pigg .—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 
Hotel, Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 


Pens., 4 ens. W.E., £1 10/-; Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. Golf, fishing, bathing. 
ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 


hotel), 21, 22 and Bedford Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bed., 4 Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Z.. 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, 8. 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 24 to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel. ak 
minster, S.W.1. ’Phone: Vic. 0867 & 2003 


Bed., 200; Rec., 2. 15/-. D., Q7/-. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 
BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 


ow, W.C.1, near British Museum. 
Rooms. ‘Room, Bath and Table 
Breakfast, 8/6. 


wa HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 

W.C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, Bath 
and Table d’Hote breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8._ Bed., 270: 
Rec., 3. from 6 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social “Club. rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke greens. 

Kensington Park Roac 
ec., 8. ens., 24 to 3} gns. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place, 
T.: Mus. 8126.’ Pens., 3 gns. Lun., 
; Tea, 1/- Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR Borst. 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 3} from 5 gns. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. ° Bays. 
2801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 

OLD Sydenham, S.E.26; 
Bed., 30; ay. ., 2; Pens., from 3 gns. W.E., 
from 30/-. ate within 10 mins. Bil- 
liards. Rm, Tennis Courts. 


PALACE HOTEL, Gate, 
Kensington, 
Pens., from 3} W.E.. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE oe. 4, Pen- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1l. Bed., 20. 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 

STANLEY HOUSE Hotel. yrianls Cres- 
cent, Kensington Road, W.1 hone : 
Park 1168. Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Tax from 
24 gns.; 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 
N.W.3. Tel. : Pris 
B ; Rec., 1. Waa. .» from 3 gns. 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, Bolton Gar- 
ens, 8.W.5. 30._ Pens., from 2} gns. 


single; 6 gns. double. Billiards. 
WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, Southampton 
W.C.1. Tel. 


Row, Z : Mus. 14 ed., 155; 
Rec., 5. .. 4gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din,, 3/6. 


WOODHALL Hotel, College 12. Dul- 
wich, §.E.21. Bed., 14; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 
gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


YNTON, No. Devon. House. 

Private Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 3; Pens., 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, miles. ig ree 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. -— Hillside Pri- 

vate Cottage Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-. Lun., 3/6; 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. Golf, riding, tennis. 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. , Jesmond 906. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single * 7/6. Garden. 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road, 
ed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., £2/12/6; W.E., 
£1/7/6. Golf, bowls, tennis, cricket, 
billiards. 
XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
3; Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., £1 17/6; Lun., 
2/-; Din., 3/-. 
HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviere 
otel. Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviers 
Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. be 
Rec., 5. ens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat’ 

to Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, —Coombe House 

Hotel. Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, 1.0.W. — Hotel, 

Keats Green. Ped. 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 

from 3} gns. to 6 gn "B., 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 aioe. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Roospeet House Hotel, 

‘Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 3}. W.E., 12/6 te day. Garden. 
Galt, Ti ios. 


ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe 25; 


Pens., # to W. E., 
30 to Tennis, gol ‘bathing. 


Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., 30/-. Festi 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2} 
to 34 gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY, Hotel, Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3 gns. 
W.E., from’ oF per day. olf, tennis, 


Isle Sie. —Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
un., hot, 3/6; Din., "4/6. 
Golf, Hotel me fishing, good boating. 


PERSONAL 


TTRACTIVE babies and_ children. 
Photo: yaphed, Western 7766. 
11, Palace Gate Ws. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 
Address: Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1. 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Australia’s Winged 
Defenders 


From an Australian Correspondent 


THERE is no lack of evidence of 

Australia’s determination to 
reduce as far as possible her depend- 
ence on Great Britain in time of 
martial emergency. 

In a recent issue of the Saturday 
Review, I discussed the increased 
appropriations that the Common- 
wealth Government has decided to 
make for defence. 

I now learn that the measures 
this expenditure will permit 
Australia to take will probably be 
supplemented before the end of the 
year by adoption of a plan to create 
a great national reserve of skilled air 
pilots. 

Ever since aviation developed from 
the experimental to the practical 
stage, the Royal Aero Club of 
Australia, which has branches in 
every State capital, has performed a 
valuable service by training aspiring 
pilots. 

In this work, the Club has been 
assisted by generous Government 
subsidies, paid chiefly in the form of 
a bonus for each pilot who gains his 
” Class licence. 

Many Aero Club-trained pilots are 
fine airmen, so that, by means of this 
subsidy system, Australia has created 
a force of civilian flyers which would 
undoubtedly be of considerable value 
in time of war. 

But the system has its defects. 
For example, the skill necessary to 
gain an ‘“‘ A” Class licence is less 
than that required of a_ Royal 
Australian Air Force pilot; so is the 
physical qualification. 

Therefore, the Commonwealth has 
for a number of years been paying 
out substantial sums to the Aero 
Club to train pilots, many of whom 
would be unequal, either in skill or 
physique, to the rigours of war. 

Recently, the Aero Club, realising 
that the agreement under which it is 
subsidised will expire this year, 
announced that it intended to seek 
larger bonus payments for its work 
in training pilots. 

That announcement set the experts 
of the Royal Australian Air Force 
and the Civil Aviation Department 
thinking. In due course, they got 
together and agreed that, if the rate 
of bonus were to be increased, the 
Aero Club must ma‘e a larger return 
to the Commonwealth by assisting 
the development of the defence 
programme. 

Now, the experts have sent to 
the Defence Council sub-committee, 
which is investigating the possibility 
of enlarging Australia’s reserve of 
military pilots, a number of pro- 
posals. These are: 

Aero Club pilots for whom sub- 
sidies are paid shall be of a physical 
standard equal to that required by 


the holder of a “‘ B ”’ Class licence or 
for an Air Force pilot; 

The subsidy paid to the Aero Club 
shall be sufficient to meet the cost of 
free training up to the ‘‘B” Class 
licence standard, while arrangements 
will be made with the R.A.A.F. for 
the trainee to receive additional 
defence training in ground and active 
service work; 

A trainee selected for the reserve 
list will be required before a subsidy 
is paid to pass written as well as 
actual tests in flying knowledge. 

There can be no doubt that the 
proposals will be adopted. It is 
obvious that public as well as Air 
Force opinion can give them nothing 
but support. 

They represent one of the most 
practical contributions yet made to 
Australia’s chief defence problem— 
that of using her small population to 
the utmost advantage in countering 
armed aggression. 


Strange People & Customs 
of Northern Nigeria 


1. The Fulani Dance 


By Captain Mellor 


DON’T think it is generally 

known in this country what an 
important part dancing plays in the 
life of the African. 

Great celebrations often have 
special dances and one of the most 
interesting examples is the “‘beating”’ 
ordeal as performed by the Fulanis 
in the Northern Emirates of Nigeria 
(a little known British Protectorate 
in West Africa) during the Gani 
month and the New Year festival. 

I have been fortunate enough to 
see this dance and I will try to 
describe it. First of all I must say 
something about the Fulanis. 

They are said to have entered 
Nigeria as far back as the thirteenth 
century, gradually acquiring 
strength and influence until by the 
end of the nineteenth century they 
had conquered the Emirates from 
Kano City to the Niger river. 

Thus at the present time the Emirs 
and the Royal families of Kano, 
Sokoto, Zaria and all the large states 
are of Fulani extraction. 

The Fulani can be conveniently 
classified under two heads—the 
“town” Fulani and the “ cow” 
Fulani. 

From the former category all the 
ruline families and nobles are 
drawn; from the latter come nomad 
cattle farmers who, generally speak- 
ing, retain their pagan beliefs as 
opposed to the ‘‘ town ” Fulani who 
have all long since been converted to 
Mahomedanism. 

The Fulani dance or Shero ordeal 
takes place during the two seasonal 
festivals of the Gani month and the 
New Year when the young Fulanis 
voluntarily submit themselves to 


undergo a severe flogging as a test of 
endurance and courage. 

It is said that a few years ago any 
youth who refused to take part was 
debarred from marriage and to this 
day the shirkers are greatly looked 
down upon. 

The gallant most sought after is he 
who returns to the dance again and 
again during the Gani festival month. 

The dance is conducted in this 
fashion. A suitable open space is 
selected and the onlookers, with rela- 
tions and female admirers well to the 
front, form a ring round the per- 
formers who are told off in couples. 

In some places only one man at a 
time is beaten but on the occasions I 
have witnessed it several men went 
through the ordeal simultaneously. 

The performers are stripped except 
for a leather kilt, which is adorned 
with cowrie shells, and one of each 
pair is handed a long thin stick 
which has been carefully prepared 
and toughened by fire. 

An orchestra, equipped with 
drums, long native trumpets made 
from calabashes and various other 
strange instruments, takes up posi- 
tion, and the music begins with 
monotonous leisurely drumming as 
the lads commence the first slow 
movements of the dance of pain. 

Those armed with sticks, who are 
of the same age as their victims, 
though from a different family, raise 
them ready to strike, as they circle 
round and round the human target. 

The music quickens; the strikers 
feint with their sticks until at last 
they let them fall with a crash upon 
the breast and back. 

Again and yet again the blows 
fall, while the youths leap and pos- 
ture in an ecstasy of excitement and 
pain. 

After the third blow the youths 
exchange their respective functions 
and the new stick bearers, provided 
with an excellent opportunity for 
getting their own back, deal out 
blows as stoutly as they can. 

While they receive their beating 
the dancers must retain a smile on 
their face and chant words express- 
ing contempt of the punishment. 

The chanting and capering is not 
checked for an instant by the crash 
of the stick on the body even though 
blood is drawn by the heavy blows. 

Woe betide the hapless youth who 
exhibits the slightest sign of pain or 
fear, as he brinzs contempt upon his 
family and will probably he dis- 
missed by his beloved to make room 
for a lover made of more manly 
stuff. 

It is no light ordeal. Sometimes 
men are gravely injured, and the 
tribal law provides that should death 
ensue as a result of wounds it must 
be considered as accidental and not 
as homicide. 

This is the Spartan fashion in 
which the Fulanis attain to manhood, 
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The Earliest Settlements in 
North Australia.—I. 


By Professor A. P. Newton. 


UNTIL the days of flying, even the 
name of the Northern Territory 
of Australia was comparatively 


unfamiliar to the general reader, but 
with the coming of air races to 
Australia and now of a regular air 
mail service, its capital at Darwin is 
frequently in the news and so a new 


A Native of the Northern Territory of 
Australia 


interest has been aroused in what 
was before the most neglected part 
of the island-continent. 

The territory owes it modern impor- 
tance to the fact that it is the nearest 
part of Australia to Europe, and it was 
for that reason that it was visited by 
Europeans many years before any 
other region of the coast. 


When the Portuguese were 
gradually creeping eastward through 
the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago, they came at length to 
the last island in which they found 
Malays such as they had encountered 
in occupation of all the other islands 
of the group from Sumatra in the 
west to the Moluccas in the north- 
east. 

When they passed beyond Timor 
they came to a remote coast which 
strongly reminded them of the shores 
of Guinea in Africa, where they had 
begun their explorations nearly a 
century before. 

The land was inhabited by black 
negroid savages, not unlike some of 
the tribes of West Africa, and they, 
therefore, called it New Guinea, and 
it is still known by that name to-day. 

To the south of Timor and New 
Guinea they found a stormy sea 
without islands, and this impeded 
any further progress in _ that 
direction. 

It seems unlikely that there were 
many Portuguese voyages out across 
that Timor Sea, but in some of the 
maps of the mid-sixteenth century 
there is delineated vaguely and 
uncertainly a coast where we now 
know ‘that the northernmost exten- 
sion of Australia is to be found. 

The whole matter has given rise to 
controversy among geographers, but 
there seems to be no doubt that some 


unknown Portuguese voyagers must 
have visited and explored part of the 
coast of the North Australian Coast 
before the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 


Some sixty or seventy years later 
Dutch ships crossed the Timor Sea 
and visited the region, but they 
found no valuable articles of trade 
such as they sought, and no settle- 
ment or occupation was attempted. 

It was not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century 
systematic exploration was attempted 
after the south-eastern part of 
Australia had become well known 
and New South Wales was already 
occupied by its British penal settle- 
ment and Sydney had become a 
flourishing port. 

The whole of Australia was already 
claimed by Great Britain to the 
exclusion of the enterprise of other 
Powers, and it was to consolidate 
these claims that Matthew Flinders 
was sent out to chart the coast of the 
northern part of the continent 
between 1801 and 1803, and Captain 
Philip King between 1818 and 1822. 

They confined their attention solely 
to the coast, and Englishmen knew 
nothing of what lay inland. 

The Dutch who held the pre- 
dominant position in the trade of the 
Archipelago knew no more, but it 
was to avert their threatened rivalry 
that the English East India Company 
was moved to occupy the territory. 

The Company had lost. its mono- 
poly of the trade to India and its 
directors were striving to find new 
commercial opportunities in the 
China trade and the Archipelago in 
the face of Dutch competition. 

Since most of the islands were in 
Dutch hands after Raffles’ rule in 
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Java had been brought to an end at 
the Peace of 1815, it was necessary to 
find a new base in the region from 
which trade could be carried on and 
the Northern Territory was fixed 
upon. 

Lord Bathurst as Colonia! Secretary 
supported the plan and in 1824 a 
detachment of troops was sent from 
Sydney to make a formal annexation 
of the region and establish a fortified 
base at Melville Island. 

The little party effected their pur- 
pose, and the neighbouring coasts 
were explored, but the expected 
trading ships did not arrive. 

The merchants found Melville 
Island too far from the main streams 
of trade to be worthy of visit. 

The attempt came to an end in 1829 
when after five years occupation the 
troops weve removed, leaving as the 
only result a series of names upon 
the map which are still reminiscent 
of the leading colonial statesmen of 
the period, Bathurst Island, Melville 
Island, Dundas Strait, Raffles Bay, 
Croker Island, and so on. 


(To be continued) 


Empire Woods for 
London 


HE London Passenger Transport 
Board, gratified by the public 
interest taken in the Empire timber 
displayed on the escalator at Moor- 
gate Station, have decided to panel 
the next four sets of escalators with 
Empire woods. 

The decision follows appeals made 
by General Sir Bindon Blood, Chief 
Royal Engineer, and the Trade Com- 
missioners of Newfoundland and 
Ceylon, and it means that visitors to 
this country during Coronation year 
will see before them reminders of the 
usefulness of the products of the 
Empire and of the fact that the Old 
Country is not entirely oblivious to 
their beauty and usefulness. 

In recent -years development of 
Empire resources, ease of transport 
and a certain amount of educative 
work in regard to the use of wood 
for interior decoration has led to the 
wide use in Great Britain of kinds of 
Empire wood which were formerly 
rarities. The modern tendency for 
using the appropriate material 
unadorned has also been a factor, and 
the use of unstained and unpainted 
wood for panelling rooms is a fashion 
which is likely to last. 

A recent exhibition of wood at the 
Charing Cross Underground Station 
—which may have had something to 
do with the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board’s experiment at Moorgate 
—included a mural design by Paul 
Nash in which the veneers used, 
mostly from the Empire, ranged from 
pale blue to russet-red. In many 
smart Parisian salons the pale vellow 
Canadian birch is used; in the last 
British Industries Fair Indian laurel 
was used for the very latest bedroom 
furniture; and the chairs and tables 
of the most modern design shown in 
the Exhibition of Everyday Things 
at the Royal Institute of British 


From an old picture showing the arrival of the first overland party in 
Northern Territory of Australia in the ’60s. 


Architects last Spring were of Empire 
timbers. 

The five escalators now under con- 
struction at King’s Cross Station are 
to be panelled with Queensland 
walnut, and Indian laurel is to be 
used at the new Post Office Under- 
ground Station. Plain Bubinga 
from South Africa and Australian 
silky oak are the other woods selected 
by London Transport. 

In the new building of the Royal 
Empire Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, which has been constructed 
entirely of Empire materials, 
Tasmanian oak has been used for the 
assembly hall; Canadian birch for the 
dining-room; South African stink- 
wood for the council room. Panelling 
from Uganda—a growing source of 
useful woods—has been installed in 
the buffet hall, while the floors are 
either of Nigerian mahogany or 
Rhodesian teak. 

The recent Building Exhibition 
showed another promising opening 
for Empire timber—as shingles or 
roofing tiles made hundreds of years 
ago of English oak and now of 
Canadian red cedar, for which a 
minimum life of 60 years is claimed. 

H.M. the King has given his 
encouragement to the movement. 
The Canadian timber stand was one 
of the first visited at Olympia, and 
there he was photographed admiring 
the exhibits of knotted pine- 
panelling in company with the 
Timber Commissioner for Eastern 
Canada. 


Canada’s Record Fur 
Production 


THE fur season is in full swing, 


and furs from Canada are 
realising excellent prices. 

Fur, indeed, is contributing more 
and more to Canada’s national 
revenue, and is giving a financial 
turn to the romance with which the 


fur trading ventures coloured the 
early stages of Canadian history. 

For the fourth consecutive year 
Canada’s fur production has made a 
financial record. According to 
figures just published in Ottawa the 
sale of the raw fur production last 
year ran to over £2,500,000, an 
increase of 4 per cent. on the pre- 
ceding season, and 25 per cent. on 
the season before that. 

The silver fox ran away with the 
principal honours, the total value of 
these pelts being over £800,000. 
Silver fox is a product almost 
entirely of the fur farms, and owing 
to the expansion of this particular 
industry throughout Canada, has 
shown an increase in production in 
nearly every season from 1920 
onwards. 

Following the silver fox in order of 
importance, but with considerably 
smaller total values, were muskrat, 
mink and white fox. 


The total number of pelts of all 
kinds ran to just under five million. 
This total is actually less than the 
previous year, one notable reduction 
being that of beaver skins. This is 
partly due to the very commendable 
efforts of Provincial authorities to 
conserve this historic little fellow by 
putting restrictions on the trapping. 
It would never do for Canada’s 
national animal to become extinct. 


With a view to spreading scientific 
farm knowledge and encouraging 
up-to-date methods of husbandry on 
Canadian farms, the Federal 
Department of Agriculture has 
established 223 illustration stations 
throughout the Dominion. Each is 
regarded as a community develop- 
ment project and stands as a unit 
for helpfulness in its neighbour- 
hood. It also serves as a connecting 
link between the experimental farms 
and the farmers of the various 
districts, 
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N the past account Stock Market activity has 

been at simmering rather than boiling point. 
Any flame of favourable news would prob- 
ably blow the lid off an investment-pot strained to 
capacity with cheap money and heated with the 
fire of speculative impatience. At the moment the 
complete repetition of the 1928-29 boom, intensified 
by the credit expansion which has taken place since 
that date, is prevented only by the lack of favour- 
able international political news. The Spanish 
question has yet to be settled without interference 
from Russia which may call up trouble from 
Germany and Italy and even if the Junta is able 
rapidly to restore order in Spain, there remains a 
Europe charged with tension between extreme 
Right and Left forces, which can only be relieved 
by a steady revival of international trade. The 
currency agreement between this country, France, 
and America, has brought out two facts; first, 
France has yet to put her house in order before 
her part of the agreement can be made effective ; 
second, Germany has gone too far in the pursuit of 
national self-sufficiency and isolation of her mone- 
tary system to be able to link up internationally 
once again without first suffering internal collapse. 


These two outstandingly adverse factors in the 
situation are, however, likely to be obscured by 
the vast credit structure built up in this country 
and in America, and by the extent of internal 
recovery first in this country and now in the 
U.S.A. Industrial ordinary shares here stand 
at what appear to be absurdly high prices, but 
one may well look for still higher prices in the 
future. As for ‘‘ Americans,’’ Wall Street may 
have its set-backs from week-to-week, but prices 
there are undoubtedly bound for higher levels 
whatever the. result of the Presidential Election. 
Of the utilities, Cons. Edison of New York at 46 
appear as attractive as any. A correspondent ex- 
presses satisfaction at his sale of Nickels at 62. 


Why Not Stop It? 


Makers of vast paper profits will no doubt be 
satisfied with the course things are taking, but 
those who suffered losses in the collapse which 
followed the last boom will want to know why a 
new boom and the inevitable aftermath of depres- 
sion cannot be prevented. The present rapid drift 
can only be arrested by the application, both here 
and in the States, of increasingly liberal doses of 
deflation and at the moment one can imagine 
nothing more difficult to administer. If the 
Government here were to allow money to become 
dearer, the whole artificiality of present gilt-edged 
prices would be exposed, the budgetary position 
would be still further weakened, and unemploy- 
ment would show up in its true light. 


A New Boom Coming? 


By Our City Editor 


The only course for the investor is to secure and 
conserve profits against the advent of a very rainy 
day. But should the Governments of this country 
and the States agree to reduce the volume of credit 
supplies as international trade is revived to take 
the place of this artificial internal expansion, then 


much of the misery of a post-inflation collapse may 
be averted. 


British Film Finance 


The move of Associated British Pictures for the 
acquisition of control of Gaumont-British and the 
prevention of its falling into foreign hands is 
likely, in the long run, to prove profitable to both 
companies. At the moment, however, share- 
holders of Associated British Picture Corporation 
are called upon to forgo an issue of shares on 
bonus terms which would have otherwise been 
made, while shareholders of Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation are to receive no dividend, 
against 7 per cent. last year. The whole of the 
available profits, after payment of the preference 
dividend is to be placed to a special reserve—which 
receives a transfer of £200,000. Shareholders of 
Gaumont-British have received in the past liberal 
dividends, but this is hardly likely to debar them 
from asking questions about the Board’s financial 
policy. When eventually control of Gaumont goes 
into Mr. Maxwell’s hands the shares may be worth 
their present price, but at 9s. 6d. per 10s. share 
they look dear at the moment compared with 
Associated British at 18s. per 5s. share. The 
latter yield nearly 3} per cent.; Gaumont yield 
nothing. 

Empire Copper Developments 

We referred a week ago to the strength of 
Rhodesian Copper shares and the developments 
announced by Rhokana Corporation, the largest of 
the Northern Rhodesian Companies, fully justify 
this strength. The company made a profit last 
year of £714,577, against £481,285 for the previous 
year, the dividend being 17} per cent., against 12} 
per cent. So great has been the increase in the 
demand for copper that the production quota has 
been raised to 95 per cent. and Rhokana Corpora- 
tion now proposes to float off its Nchanga West 
propertv as a separate company with a capital of 
£5,000,000. 

Rhokana takes £2,000,000 in shares as purchase price, 
supplies £400,000 of working capital by an issue of some 
57,000 shares to shareholders at £10 per share, and the 
balance will be for subscription at par by Rhokana share- 
holders. There is every indication that this will prove a 
big bonus to the latter and meanwhile as the property 
is included, with other assets, in the Rhokana balance 
sheet at the nominal value of £1, some of the strength of 
our leading Empire Copper companies is disclosed. 
Rhokana shares at 114 are at their highest since 1930 and 
are not within evervone’s reach, but Rhodesian Selection 
Trust at 20s. 6d., Rhodesia-Katangas at 8s. 6d. and Roan 
Antelope at 54s. 6d. still offer considerable scope. 
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BATTLESHIPS 
AND BABIES 


HE necessity for a new and up-to-date fleet 

to ensure the lives and safety of our people 

is recognised by every patriot. To send our 

men to sea in obsolete ships would be to invite 
disaster. 


Just as the Navy ceaselessly guards the lives of our 
people, so does this hospital watch over the health of the 
young generation. Hundreds of thousands of youthful lives 
have been saved and are still being saved by the skill and 
care of doctors and nurses here. But, alas, their work is 
being carried on in a “ship” that is now hopelessly obsolete. 


The buildings over sixty years old provide none of the 
necessities of modern medical science. Wards are too big— 
balconies are too small—the sun cannot enter. The Research 
Department staff work in totally inadequate and cramped 
laboratories. 


But all this with your help is going to be changed. 
London is going to have the most modern children’s hospital 
in the world. But we must have your help. 


The work will cost £400,000 and only £124,000 has so 
far been given to us. Building has started. It is up to you 
to see that funds are available for it to be finished. 


If you think this is a matter that concerns you, will 
you send a donation to: The Secretary to the Appeals 
Council, The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond St., 
London, W.C.1, who will be only too glad to furnish further 
information. 
£10,000 will entitle the donor to name a ward, £3,000 will 


endow a cot in perpetuity, £1,000 will name a cot in perpetuity. 
All donations small and large will be gratefully acknowledged. 
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CINEMA 


Chinese Crackers 
BY MARK FORREST 


HE whole strange business started owing to 
the depredations of a Chinese War Lord, 


known as General Yang. This sinister 


gentleman, with his dozen marshals, seizes and 
burns the properties of the unfortunate peasants 
who are unable to pay their dues to him as over- 
lord. Their misery is such that they pool their 
resources to purchase arms and munitions in an 
attempt to raise the oppressor’s heel from their 
necks. All this is admirably suggested in the 
opening shots of the new film at the Carlton, 
The General Died At Dawn. 


The Blonde Decoy 


The cash is trusted to one O’Hara and, once he 
has got it secured in a belt around his middle, 
things begin to move with a rapidity that is the 
life blood of the cinema. Lured on to the train 
by the blonde adventuress, whose father is in the 


pay of General Yang, he is quickly cornered and 
relieved of his purse; but that is not the end of 
the picture by a very long chalk, and first one man 
and then another appears to be in a position to 


call the tune, only to lose the music at the critical 
moment. 


At the finish General Yang seems to hold all the 
aces in the pack, for he has O’Hara, the girl, the 
head of the opposing faction, his own agent and 
the man who has put his nose into the racket 
because he smelt money, all prisoners on his junk. 
It looks, as it should, a cast iron certainty that they 
will be tortured with rare refinement until death 
gives them one by one a merciful release. But it 
is only just that the three people who uphold the 
right should live to fight for it another day, and 
by enabling them to do so an excellent closing 
sequence is provided. 


He Dies This Way 


As General Yang, Akim Tamiroff gives a really 
excellent performance and he manages to die with 
all the sinister imperturbability that has character- 
ised his life. Without this piece of acting the 
picture might well fail to grip one’s attention, for 
Madeleine Carroll’s adventuress is a study in very 
still life. As O’Hara, the English agent who is 
trusted by the downtrodden Chinese and nearly 
pushes their noses farther in the mud, Gary Cooper 
is his usual strong and charming self, but his 
performance here has not the same light and shade 
as his Mr. Deeds. 


BROADCASTING 


B.B.C. Narkover Gets 
Going—How? 


OME few weeks ago the B.B.C. established 
its own private Narkover. I am informed 
on credible authority that the scholars 

turned up punctually on the first day of term, and 
since they are all charming boys there was very 
little ragging in the ‘‘ dorm.’’ I have not as yet 
been able to discover what they are learning, who 
is teaching them or what it all amounts to, but | 
am sure that the ten thousand or so pounds a year 
will be well spent. 


How Is [t Done ? 


There are one or two questions which I am sure 
Headmaster Beadle will be pleased to answer. In 
the first place how does one gain entrance to this 
radio-Sandhurst? Does one have to pass an 
examination or does one merely have to be the 
friend of a friend who has a relation on the staff ? 


Secondly, supposing I were in the happy position 
of having sufficient influence to be admitted to the 
Staff College as a commoner, what is Mr. Beadle 
going to teach me? One of the first things, I 
suppose, in which I should receive expert instruc- 
tion, would be how to get my photograph pub- 
lished in the cheap weeklies which devote their 
attention to the private lives of the less important 
officials of the B.B.C. 


Next, I imagine, Mr. Beadle and Mr. Harding 
would instruct me in the rudiments of preserving 
a masterly inactivity. I should learn, in time, how 
to convince the special representatives of the Press 
that this particular B.B.C. official ‘‘ had nothing 
to say.” 


Tower of Babel 


Thirdly, I presume, the headmaster and his 
satellites would teach me how to speak my own 
language. I.should learn from them that what I 
had for many years supposed to be the natural and, 
if I may say so, cultivated pronunciation of 
English, was not the same as B.B.C. English. I 
should no doubt have to learn my vowel sounds all 
over again and teach myself at whatever cost to 
leave out my final consonants. 


All this I should be prepared to do if 1 knew how 
to gain admittance to the radio reformatory. Will 
Mr. Beadle tell me who is there now, how they got 
there, who is paying for whom, and for what, and 
how much of the licence-holders’ money is being 
spent on this modern Tower of Babel ? 


I am all in favour of an improvement in British 
broadcasting, but I cannot but be amused at the 
idea of an incompetent organisation solemnly 
training a new generation to be even less 
competent. 
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The Saturday Review 


You can see the Ogpu agents at work only by inference 
from facts and episodes which have come to light from time 
to time. 

Six years ago there lived in Hull a Russian political 
émigré named Alexander Semushin. He had been in 
Hull for ten years and carried on a business as a photo- 
grapher in partnership with an Englishman. 

He was an Archangel man, and often used to visit 
Soviet vessels in the docks. Many of the crews of these 
vessels came from Archangel. Some of them Semushin 
knew from the days before the revolution. 

He used to get news from them of his family which was 
still in Archangel. 

On August 15, 1930, he walked out from his lodgings in 
Hull to go to his business. From that moment he was 
never seen again. There was a police search and rivers 
and docks were dragged, but without avail. 

A long report on Semushin and on the circumstances of 
his disappearance was prepared and submitted to the 
Home Secretary. It was drawn up by Mr. A. V. 
Biakaloff, one of the leaders of the Russian refugee colony 
in London. It completely discounted any theory of suicide 
by Semushin and stated many facts about the man to 
show that this can be ruled out of the question. 

It then brought forward evidence for the view that 
Semushin was kidnapped on board one of these Soviet 
vessels in Hull docks while on one of his usual visits, and 
carried off to Russia to face imprisonment or execution for 
* suspected anti-Bolshevist connections. 

An investigation was demanded into this 
Semushin’'s 


view of 


disappearance, but, of course, the Home 
Secretary could do nothing. 
The Secret 


And here is another case: 

Two years ago Ozersky, the recently ‘ recailed”’ trade 
delegate, had a very brilliant young assistant here in 
London who was wel! known in City irading circles. 

Suddenly he disappeared. He did not leave by any of 
the usual routes by train or air, and his business 
colleagues were not told that he had been “ recalled.” 
But news came a tew weeks ago that he had been shot, 


in Moscow, nearly eighteen months ago. How did he 
get to Russia? That remains an pu secret. 

Last year Professor Peier Kapitza, a young Russian 
who is among the tirst four great physicists in the 
world, was at work in Cambridge. He had come here 
ten years ago as a penn.iess student without even 
sufficient money to lake a cecree. 

But Protessor Lord R eriord. the great British 
scientist, recoznised his zen us and took him under his 
wing. Last year a laboratory was built at 
Cambridge for this young man to operate in. It was 
opened by Mr. Staniey Baldwin. It housed a giant 


generator which | iza had designed, a machine capable 
of exerting a more terri magnetic force than any other 
in the world. It was for use in the fin stages of 
Kapitza’s research work on the structure of the atom. 
The British Government paid for that machine. Alte- 
gether, the laboratory and apparatus cost us _ nearly 
£30,000. 

One day, when he was about to start on the final stage 
of research for which the machine had been designed, he 
received a caller at his Cambridge home. The caller 
came from the Soviet Embassy. 

He brought an invitation to Kapitza to give a lecture. 

He went, leaving his wife and children here. When 
the conference was over and he was preparing to come 
back to work at Cambridge, he was informed through the 
Ogpu that he must never leave Russia again. 

All protests were useless. For some time Kapitza was 
ill and unable to do any work at all. The whole learned 
world outside of Russia rose in protest at this ruthless 
interruption of the work of a great brain. 

The Royal Society, headed by Lord Rutherford, and 
Cambridge University pleaded with the Soviet Govern- 
ment to at least allow Kapitza to complete the work with 
the apparatus bought for him. 

‘Let him do it here,” was the reply. When it was 
pointed out that the machine used was unique in the 
world, and that it would be almost impossible to build 
another in Russia, the Soviet made a typical rejoinder. 


‘“ If you are so concerned,” they said in effect, “* sell 
us the machine.” 

And for this young scientist’s sake, and for all science, 
that was done. Another insight into Ogpu methods is 
provided by the following instance. We have the name of 
the man concerned, but suppress it fer obvious reasons. 

Four years ago he was the head of a Soviet trading 
department in London. He decided to sever all relations 
with the Soviet State. 

This man’s wife, who is also a Russian and who had a 
secretarial post in one of the offices, was to stay on for a 
month. A week after her husband’s departure she was 
leaving the office about six p.m., when her chief stopped 
her. 

He told her that there was a “ little party ” that night 
on board one of the Soviet vessels in London river. It 
was for ‘“‘only a few” of the selected Soviet employees 
in London and their children. But when she got back to 
her North London flat to prepare herself and the children 
for the party she found a woman friend awaiting her. They 
stayed talking for hours, until suddenly she noticed the 
clock. She had forgotten the party on the ship and now it 
was too late. 

The next morning in the office she said to another 
woman secretary: ‘‘ Well, how did the party go last 
night?” 

The woman stared in amazement, ‘ What party ?”’ 
she said. 


Never Returned 


That was enough. Instantly she guessed what that 
invitation had meant. A few quiet and quick enquiries 
confirmed her suspicions and fear. The Soviet vessel 
had sailed on the night tide at 10 p.m.—two hours after the 
party was supposed to begin. 

The idea, of course, was to get her and the children 
back to Russia. Once held there the Ogpu screw could be 
put upon the husband who had left the cause. 

The Ogpu has a very long arm, that reaches far 
beyond Lubyanka Street, far past those grim frontier 
stations beyond which for so many there is no return to 
the outer world-—-to the heart of every capital and 
country where there are citizens of Soviet Russia. 

There is one method whereby the power of the Ogpu can 
be curbed—in this country anyway. 

The weapon held over the heads of all Soviet employees 
in this country is what is called the ‘“ conditional 
agreement.’’ They are “ permitted ’’ to remain here only 
while employed by a Soviet organisation. 

Now see how the Soviet exploits that aliens law with its 
employees. Here is a statement issued by the Soviet 
Vice-Consul in London: “ It is the right of the Consul of 
the Soviet Republic to order officials . . . to proceed home 
when his government considers their presence here is no 
longer needed. 


Sinister Threat 


Those who refuse to comply with the Consul’s orders 
know perte well that in accordance with the decree of 
Noveniber 21, 1929, they will be subiect to the severe 
penaliy prescribed therein. The penalties prescribed 
are well known, and those concerned well know the 
penalties involved by disobedience.” 

We have put that last paragraph in italics because we 
cannot remember ever having seen an official statement 
which conveyed a sinister threat in a more cold-blooded 
and truculent manner. 

But in what consists the Soviet’s ‘right’ to order 
home some wretched official? It rests on the British 
alien law, and he cannot carry out his order without the 
assistance of the authorities. 

There is no obligation in law for the Home Secretary to 
** deport ’’ Soviet employees at the Consul’s request. 

Every Russian employee of the Soviet in this country 
who may be “ ordered’’ home should know that the 
Consul’s powers over him are not worth the paper they 
are written on. 

If he has any doubts about the meaning behind his 
** recall to Moscow,”’ he can appeal to the Home Secretary 
for that sanctuary which Britain has always accorded to 
the fugitive and oppressed, of whatever nation. And, if 
he is a decent citizen, and not a criminal, he will get it. 
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Reprinted from The Saturday Review, 9th November, 1935. 


MR. BALDWIN 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.BE. 


HEN anyone makes a hash of things—the French say, ‘‘ He took the wrong 

turning.’’ And you took the wrong turning Mr. Baldwin, four years ago, 

when with an enormous CONSERVATIVE majority of 472—you did not 
sweep away Socialism and reinstate England into her old proud position—making the 
British Navy once more Mistress of the Seas. During these four years you could 
have built up the Army and made the Air Force second to none—and this was what 
the 472 Conservatives voted for—and it was your duty, as Conservative Leader, to 
give them. 


HAT a vista was then before you! What a path of golden promise of greatness 
for England once again! But you did not understand and you do not seem now 
to understand that ENGLAND’S GREATNESS IS NOT A PERSONAL 

MATTER, and you were not honest, Mr. Baldwin, when you subordinated Con- 
servatism to Socialism—and to the personal vanity of a Socialist whose aim—you 
knew—was to drag down and destroy all that Conservatives have built up and 
achieved. Is giving away India and declaring the League of Nations your ‘‘Sheet 
Anchor ”’ and dragging down the Navy, Army and Air Force, real Conservatism, 
Mr. Baldwin? 


“ AST is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet,’’ but Conser- 
E vatism and Socialism are as far apart as the Poles, and attempting to 
amalgamate two such opposite policies was bound to end in failure either to 
one or the other, and, of course, Ramsay MacDonald took good care it was not 
Socialism that went to the wall—but by the unmeaning words ‘‘ National 
Conservative ’’ built up a policy that was Socialism and Internationalism without any 
real Conservatism whatever, and yet this fraudulent arrangement you still declare 
you intend to cling to! How can you be surprised that this un-English, unreal Elec- 
tion cry of a Conservative who—only at Election time—uses this abused name and 
openly declares he will immediately discard it again to ‘‘ National *’ directly it has 
given him a majority—how can you be surprised that all this anti-British unreality 
has brought such apathy as never was before known at any Election? 


HEN before the last General Election | pleaded with you for a real Con- 
W servative Government—think how much better England and the whole world 

would now be—if you had listened to me, for with a Navy double the strength 
of any other Navy, England could have kept the PEACE OF THE WORLD as she 
did before. Now on the eve of another General Election—I plead with you again. 
Make REAL CONSERVATISM your object Mr. Baldwin, fling away ‘‘National”’ 
—take once more the time honoured name CONSERVATIVE — without the mean- 
ingless prefix ‘‘ National ’’ which has been so unlucky for England and for you (for 
there is luck and ill-luck in words) and Conservative has always been a lucky word 
for Britain. Turn over a new leaf, Mr. Baldwin, and make the people forget all this 
Socialistic and League of Nations ‘‘ Sheet Anchor *’ nonsense—that has brought us 
only bitter enmity and will surely bring WAR. 
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